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(For the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL.) 


My Scholar. 





BY MABIE 8, LADD. 


When in the class demure she sits, 
I like to mark her glow'ng eye, 

So noiseless through the room she flites 
I like to see her floating by. 


This scholar’s presence with it brings, 
To quickened nerves no touch of pain, 

No jarring chord that harsbly rings, 
Upon her teacher’s weary brain. 


How softly play the changeful gleams, ~ 
That shed their light upon her face, 
Thoughts refiex, that in varying beams, 
Lends to expression finest grace. 
Within that orb I long have read, 
Mow pure a soul spe iks through its light, 
A soul on aspirations fed, 
That shuns the wrong and seeks the right. 
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(For the Nrw Youx Sonoou JouRNAL.) 
The New York Teacher on the Prairie. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carr have just arrived from New York ; 
they are old school friends of ours, and we have looked for- 
ward to this anticipated visit with much pleasure. 

“ But how are we to entertain our city friends.” 

My brother suggested that we take a trip into the coun- 
try. When this idea was proposed during the second week 
of their stay, they were more than well pleased: and aunt 
Tabathia said, “a sniff of courtry air was just what we all 
needed.”’ 

Aunt Tabathia has lived with us many years; she isa 
home body, and thinks that home is the only place for a 
woman ; and in that place she must be morning, noon, and 
night, and even during the hours which intervene, she says, 
“ There’s plenty of odd chores to do, which should exclude 
fashionable calls, gadding of any sort.” 

Ido not agree with her, but we never quarrel, no, never. 
I allow her to carry out her views in this matter to the let- 
ter; and ehe never interferes with me in my daily illustra- 
tions of woman's life. 

But aunt Tabathia was young once like myself. Happy 
and gay, too, so I've been told. Indeed I have heard many 
aone say, “She wasthe handsomest and best maiden in 
the village and county around.” In after years her hus- 
band shone a brilliant star,and she tejoiced in his suc- 
cess. 

But when Dame Fortune came to scatter her gifts to a 
generation, she frowned darkly upon poor Aunt Tabathia 
and took from her this joy. The blow was suiden; it rent 
her heart strings sore. She could not brave the tide and 
storms alone, they said, For many a day,and weeks per- 
haps, she lived twixt reason and dispair, and then, said she, 
“{This life to me is all a dreary waste.” 








She came to usat last. We greeted her as one who was 
to be our guiding star; in former years she was said to 
have been quite literary, but since that darkness came up- 
on her she has thrown aside pen, ink and paper, and given 
to us all her energy and devotion. 

What would we de without her? No onein this house 
can answer. She makes the comfort of this home her 
study dey and night ; the children give to her their heart’s 
best affections ; and always answer when asked who they 
liked best : “ Papa, Mamma and Auntie.” 

“ But don’t you Ifke your Papa and Mamma the best of 
all?” 

“ No, I likes all alike.” 

So you see in this way aunt Tabathy’s position was fully 
defined. 

The carriage was hired ; one of the best in town, holding 
six persons. Aunt Tabathia said, *‘if we iatended to take 
a six days trip, we must carry our own bread and butter, 
that we may, when we choose, eat by ourselves in the green 
woods.” This pian pleased us well, and we spent one 
whole day in baking bread, pies, cake and meat. Whata 
happy time for all,—Aunt Tabathia was chief, and she was 
consulted on all pofnts. 

Wednesday morning, saw the carriage at the door. The 
horse daaced and pranced as if they, too, felt the import- 
ance of that occasion. 

The large tin box containing our eatables was, at Aunt 
Tabathia’s earnest request, given a place near herself; we 
were all soon seated, and off we drove, our horses trotting 
along in fine style. 

At one o’clock they had carried us fifteen miles, to a de- 
lighttul way side spring. Weall thoughe it a charming 
place in which to partake of our firat country meal. 

The horses also seemed ready to take a rest, and stop sud- 
denly, when Mr.——, the bachelor of our company, drew up 
the lines; Weall jumped out; all but poor aunt Tabathy. 
She could not move an inch ; she had sat cramped up in one 
position so long that her limbs were not at all willing to 
obey the demand which forced itself uponthem. S8o she 


| Said quietly to me, “now you wait a moment or two until I 


get a little settled in ny mind ; as I would like to sit here 
and take a look around. I really think this cuuntry, sky 
and soil is going to do us a world of good. You may just 
take this horrid box from under my feet; I guess it has 
nearly stopped al) circulation. You may as well put it in 
ihe front seat after dinner. Mr. B—— will you please take 
this box ?” 

I left Aunt Tabathy to atttend to the selection of a cool, 
shady place in which to spread our table; or food rather. 
As I glanced back I saw Aunt Tabathy in an attitude about 
to rise; when I looked again she was stepping down and 
out; much to my relief for I knew well enough that she 
had been greatly concerned respecting the opening of the 
tin box; and that she alone wished to superintend that 
choice lunch ; for she had placed everything in its own cor- 
ner, and had even separated our first meal from the other 
food, so that all should not be mussed. 

If you have ever taken a jolly trip like this, then you can 
well imagine whata party of hurgry persons sat down to 
our first way side dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Carr, had their 
bottle of coffee. Aunt Tabathy and Mr. B—— their bottle 
ot tea, and I my bottle of sweeetened cream and water. At 
the proper time I uncorked my bettle, when lo! and be- 
hold! out came butter-milk. Could it be possible, that the 
slight jolting of a fine spring carriage would turn equal 
proportions of cream and water intoa rich yellow butter? 
Aunt Tabathy was in high glee over my misfortune; and 
she cried triumphantly ‘‘ I told you go, I told you so.” which 
words were indeed true. 

It was proposed to break the bottle’s neck ; drink the 
butter-milk, and sell the butter. However, it would take 





a better pen than mine to relate all the laughable incidents 
of that occasion. Aunt Tabathy’s tea went round to cheer 
our thirsty souls, hence the loss of my sweetened cream 
was somewhat made up. 

Yes, I wish that I could give to you some idea of the 
height and depth and breadth of our first meal under a 
June sky, shaded by the friendly branches of those trees. 
Should your heart yearn after the same; never let it be 
satisfied until you have invited a few friends to go with you, 
and do likewise. It is pleasant for one meal alone ; a din- 
ner or tea; but for a whole week it is grand and jolly. 

After an hour’s rest the horses were harnessed, and we 
started off at a lively rate toward the little town of T-—, 
where we intended to remain over night. We gave vent 
to our bappy hearts along the way by sending forth our 
sweetest notes in song. If we happened to be passing a 
farm bouse justin the midst of one of these soul-stirring 
melodies, out came a dozen dogs to eat us up. At the doors, 
and windows might be seen faces of all ages, with eyes, 
mouths and ears wide open. 

Many a« poor farmer’s family was, during that week made 
the recipients of (what we termed) a fine freo concert. Dur- 
ing our second day’s journey we all decided that it was not 
best to waste our “‘ sweetness on the desert air,” but wait 
until we came near to arustie log cabin; then time our 
voices, and drive slowly; thus making a little change in 
the daily programme of these good people, and also, mak- 
ing our hearts glad to feel that we were contributing to 
the cause of humanity. 

We arrived at T—— about 8 P. M., just before dark. 

Aunt Tabathia was “dead set” on eating her own food, 
She said that “ when people were satisfied to exist with 
such dirty front windows, there was no telling about the 
kitchen arrangements ;” hence the precious box was taken 
up into the sitting-room, and supper ordered for five only. 

While at the table my thoughts wandered much toward 
Aunt Tabathia, and within my breast wasa strange long- 
ing for something higher. On going up stairs, Aunt Taba- 
thia asked how I had enjoyed my supper. I said, “not 
much,” to which she replied, “Itold youso. Here take 
some of this tongue, and biscuit,” 

Mr. Carr said, “in order to get an early start the next 
morning, we should retire as soon after tea as poxsible.” 
As Aunt Tabathia would not sleepalone in a strange house, 
I volunteered to be her companion. We were given a large 
sitting-room with two bed-rooms otf. Aunt Tabatbia and I 
had one, Mr. and Mrs. Carr the other; Charles and Mr. B 
were sent up to the next story, into a miserable, untidy 
room, (so they said.) 

I had never before realized how timid Aunt Tabathia 
was, Why should I? We had never before been placed im 
any state, or condition, whereby these natural peculiarities 
were forced to make themselves manifest. As she insisted 
on eating her own food, just so did she insist on keeping 
the light burning all night. She was not going to have 
any one stealing her gold watch, bosom pin, and false teeth, 
and after locking the hall door, she argued just as strongly 
the importance of making it still more secure by placing 
the table with all the chairs on top, against the door. I 
joked her considerably about her lack of nerve, but she 
said, that she “thought she had manifested more nerve 
than all the others of the party put together.” 

Tranquillity reigned at last. Fora half hour we indulg- 
ed in freedom from all agitation, and had well nigh enter- 
ed the land of sleep, when a sudden spring, then a heavy 
thump upon the floor, aroused me at once to consciousness, 
What did I hear? On opening my eyes, what did I behold? 
Aunt Tabathia ; yes, Aunt Tabathia, with disheveled hair, 
and glaring eyes, in an attitude of seeming defense. Quick 
as thought I sprang up to investigate the cause of this 
strange movement, when she exclaimed, “There; Nellie, 
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you may sleep if you can, but just look at that bed, will 
you, and behold the number of live stock which have come 
to be fed ; and it’s my light which has hastened their visita- 
tion. I told you so.” I did look and behold ; such numbers 
as Inever saw before; running toand fro, hither and 
thither ; all sizes, thin, thick, long, short, and red, I said, 
“what is to be done?” 

“Done! Why nothing of course,’just let them have their 
own way. Its not my intention to feed them, however.” 

* But, Aunt Tabby, you must have sleep.” 

“Yes, but I can keep this easy chair company, and you 
must arrange a bed on chairs, I’!] help you;” 

A voice from the room opposite asked, “ Have you found 
enemies? ” 

“Yes, we have been attacked, and no quarter shown 
us.” 

Mrs. Carr came over to our room, and, after holding a 
consultation of war, we decided to don our citizens dress, 
and rest as best we could. Weall slept some; but our 
dreams were not of the most agreeable character. 

The next morning, just befere leaving the house, I saw 
Aunt Tabathia talking in a very confidential way with the 
chambermaid, who seemed somewhat embarrassed and con- 
fused. 

We left this place for R——, a distance of thirty miles ; 
just a pleasant day’s drive. We took dinner at 1 o'clock, 
in a fine maple grove, near a farm house, where we procur- 
ed a supply of nice rich milk; our dinner was even more 
agreeable than on the day before, for we had much to re- 
hearse of late axperience. Mr. B—— was the soul of wit, 
and Aunt Tabathia was as fond of the ridiculous. 

“But after all,’ said Mr, B——, “we must not be too 
severe on these pioneer hotels, for this country is so new, 
one cannot do as they would like.” 

Mr, and Mrs. Carr said they were very glad to be able to 
experience in such a comfortable and agreeable way the 
disadvantages of frontier life. Another night passed. We 
found the litle hotel at R——, quite an improvement over 
the one at T——. Still, the hay beds were not at all agree- 
able to Aunt Tabathia, but she could endure anything in 
this world but dirt and disorder, 

We left R——for our heme trip by another route. Mr. 
B—— said that be knew the way, and he thought it would 
be a,much pleasanter road to take, hence, we followed his 
advice, and he became our guide. The result was, that 12 
o’clock came, and we found ourselves on an open prairie, no 
one knew where. However, he was sure it was the right 
road, soon we went until 2 o'clock, when we came to a 
small log house on the bank of the river, After inquiry, 
we found that we could go no farther in the right direction 
unless we choose to cross, or ford the river ; going gown a 
very steep bank, and through a long ravine. 

This was indeed discouraging, Mr. B—— thought it 
best to take a little lunch before settling the matter, which 
we at once prepared todo. The lady at who's house we 
were, made ussome delicious coffee, and we spread our food 
out in pioneer style. The long ride, and the lateness ot the 
hour, gave us an unbounded appetite. 

On going to survey the premises after dipner, we ladies, 
thought the carriage way down through the ravine looked 
quite formidable, and choose rather to get ourselves down 
as best_we Could alone; the gentlemen going with the car- 
riage. 

We meet at the river; after some delay, the ladies step- 
ped up into the carriage to be borne over to the opposite 
bank. Weal! feared some misfortune, anxiety was on every 
face, but Aunt Tabathia spoke not a word; her face was a 
shade paler, and she grasped tightly the side of the car- 
riage. 

Down, down we went; then intothe middle we went. 
“ All right,” said Mr. B, “the water is only four feet deep.” 
On gaining the bank, and just as all was dismissed. down, 
down went the back seat. A scream from Aunt Tabathia. 
A pull on the reins. A sudden halt. “The bolt is gone,” 


said Mr. B——, “ We must all jump out at once,” £0 we 
jumped. 

Yes, the bolt was lost; noone could find it; lost in the 
river. Mr. B—— said, that “the water was so very clear, 


and shallow he could easily wade in and find it.” 

The ladies walked on for a mile or more, leaving the 
gentlemen to their search. We found a cosy little spot 
where we sat foran hour reading from Ruskin, and Har- 
pers alternately. 

Mr. Carr came up at lact and informed us of their troubles. 
Mr. B—— after a long search in the river without success, 
was finally obliged to return to the house on the hill and 
beg something that would answer said purpose until we 
arrived at the nearest town, a distance of fifteen miles, 

The carriage soon came, and we were all once more com 
fortably seated. After riding for about two hours, we came 
toa fine large frame house. Mr. Carr thought that we 
must be near some town, as noone would build so good a 

ouse very far out onthe prairie. On inquiry we ‘learn- 





ed that we were within four miles of the very town from 
which we had started at 8 o’clock that morning. So much 
for Mr, B——’s wisdom ; however, Mr. Carr enjoyed the 
joke hugely, and we all thought it added much to the re- 
mance of the occassion. 

We arrived at R—— just in time for tea, and were pretty 
tired and hungry. We occupied the same rooms which 
were given to us the night previous, and were right glad to 
be in such comfortable qnarters, for a severe’storm was im- 
pending we were only too fortunate to have escaped. 

The next morning, Mr. B—— proposed driving the whole 
way home, as the rain had made clear the atmosphere, and 
settled the dust. 

“ How far,” asked Mr. Carr. 

“ Fifty miles.” 

“At the East, we would call that a fearful day’s drive.’, 

“Yes, but western people drive faster than you eastern 
men, I’ve often driven from here to N—— ina day and 
got in before tea,” replied Mr, B——. 

“ Well, you must have been more sure of your road than 
you were yesterday,” said Aunt Tabathia. 

At this bit of sarcasm the smiles went round, but Mr. B 
only waved his hand, and shook his head. 

It was at last decided to drive the fifty miles that day. 

Aunt Tabathia was much opposed to the arrangement, 
for, having heard much said of the beautiful little town of 
C——, she wished to remain there a few hours at least, on 
our way home, 

The gentleman left us fora short time to attend to the 
bills, and to see that the carriage was all right. I proposed 
that we ladies take a run around town for alittle while, 
which we did. On returning to the hotg] we were inform- 
ed that the carriage proved to be needing some repairs, and 
we would be obliged to remain until after dinner. Aunt 
Tabathia was satisfied ; she had won her point. 

We visited afew stores during the forenoon, Mrs. Carr 
thought it did look so very odd, and strange to see grocer- 
ies, boots and shoes mixed up in so promiscuous a manner 
with dry goods, but I assured her that such was essential 
to a genuine pioneer merchant. 

After dinner we were ready again to jumpintothe car- 
riage and continue our journey to the town of which Aunt 
Tabathia had so earnestly spoken, The hotel there was not 
of the cleanest, and as we drove up to the door that even- 
ing, Aunt Tabathia said, “There; I shall cling to the cold 
vituals this evening, if they are dry.” 

After tea we had ample time to stroll about town; in our 
walk we discovered several log houses with beautiful flow- 
er gardens in front. These were quite a aovelty to to both 
Mrs, Carr and Aunt Tabathia ; Mrs. Carr was so desirous of 
entering one, that we at last ventured to go up to the door 
and ask for a drink of water, which was soon drawn from 
an open well, inan oaken bucket. The interior of said log | 
house was charming, with its rag carpet, white curtains, 
and lovely hanging basket of green. 

When we returned to the dingy hotel, Aunt Tabathia 
and I were shown to a corner room on the second floor, and 





she was disgusted beyond measure with its untidy appear- 
ance. 

On opening the bed 1 found—what do you think? A table | 
cloth, “Aunt Tabathia, can it be possible.” | 

“Well, well, don't say one word; we are much more | 
sure of its being clean than asifit were a sheet ; but did 
you ever hear of the like before? ” 

“ No, never indeed,” 

After settling ourselves snugly in bed, and while talking 
over our adventures, there came a slight tap at the door. 

“ Who’s there,” cried Aunt Tabathia. 

“T’ve made a mistake and gave you a table spread,” said 
the voice on the outside. 

“ Well, never mind now, its good enough for us; if your 
sheet is clean take it for your table ; no one here will know 
the difference, an¢ we’ll not tell.” 

Away she walked. Aunt Tabathia was positive from the 
tone of that girl’s voice, and the very sound of the footsteps 
that it was no uncommon thing in that house to use their 
sheets for table spreads. 

Meeting the next morning in the sitting-room below, we | 
were each glad to learn that the others had rested comfort- 
ably, andI could see by the twinkling of the eyes ‘that | 
someone beside ourselves had a laughable story to relate. 
I knew that Aunt Tabathia’s mind was in a state of pain- 
ful uneasiness, but she had promised not to vay one word 
here, and whatever she promised was indeed sure. How- 
ever, she flew around ata great rate, picking up shawls, 
baskets, books, etc, and in every way spreading our depart- 
ure. 

Not until we were well on our way did we feel at liberty 
to relate to each other our varied experiences, which were 
indeed laughable, and ludicrous beyond measure, and was 
food for sport until our arival home. 

As we drove into town, the children were just coming 
from school. when we drove up toour gate Charley and 








the hired girl were playing ball in the front yard. ‘Aunt 
Tabathia exclaimed, “ well I’m glad I went, and I’m glad 
to get home.” 

When I entered the sitting-room, I saw at a glance that 
the carpet could not have felt the touch of a broom since 
our departure ; but when my girl came to me and said, “I 
have neglected everything else for the care of Charley,” I 
was satisfied. , 

Mr. B—— went to take the horses and carriage home, 
after which he returned to dine with us. Atdinner Mr, 
Carr said that he “ felt five years younger, and wished that 
every teacher in New York might take just such a trip on 
a larger scale.”’ 

Mr. B—— proposed that this same party go every sum- 
mer, to which proposal we all agreed, but fourteen sum- 
mers have passed since that party separated ; never again 
having met. 

Mr. B—— is no longer a bachelor, having since married a 
gay young widow; but he still teaches in New York, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carr never neglects vending me a good long 
letter every month from New York. 
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Sauciness—Cause and Cure, 





Last week I wrote a short note to a certain individual,‘re- 
questing an immediate answer. I am almost sure that I 
enclosed a stamp to convey said answer back to me ; how- 
ever, as I am somewhat absent-minded, my natural sense of 
etiquette was of course lost in forgetfulness, as a postal 
only was returned to me, on one corner of which was writ- 
ten: 

“ What is your opinion of sauciness—its cause and cure ?” 

This sentence quite disconcerted me for a moment, and [ 
said to myself, ‘‘ Has my pen produced the desire in said 
person’s heart to ask this question ?” 

{ tried to recall my own words, but failed to remember 
one idea that would be likely to make it necessary to raise 
so strange aquestion as this. But never mind. I'll not be 
sensitive, for sensitive peopl; are always in trouble and are 
miserably unhappy. I will answer the question in just as 


| amiable a manner as my natural amiable nature will allow. 


To begin, I would first give the word Sapciness a scientific 
definition, which, to learned and inquiring minds, will be 
far more satisfactory than a mere perusal in a practical 
way. 

is derived from the word sauce. 

Positive—sauce, Comparative — saucer. 
saucy 

The root ot the word Sauce is a mixture, or composition 
to accompany some article of food, to give it a higher rel- 
ish. Sauceris that which holds the food and sauce when 
compounded ; thence comes the word saucy ; and farther on 
we find the expanded and extended final, Sauciness, which 
takes quite a different meaning, and is always used in con- 
nection with the human race, and goes to make up a por- 
tion of the natural qualities of the heart. 

Sauciness is like unto boldness, petulance, impudence ; 
these ingredients are more especially for home use, but are 
quite often taken into business life by men of high degree. 
Sauciness is a quality indigenous to some natures, and when 
we see it thus growing in its native soul, we may know that 
it is the sauce which helps said nature toa higher relish 
for strife and discord. But we will leave the scientific, and 
step down to the serious and practical fer a moment, 

It is said that “ love begets love” ; so also sauciness be- 
gets sauciness, and it is a most unfortunate circumstance or 
strange providence when two human souls, with this same 
saucy inclination, are forced to dwell together under one 
roof ; for it is wrangle at breakfast, it’s wrangle at noon, it’s 
wrangle at tea ; hence the children, taking up the thread 
of discord, quickly weave it into the tender place of their 
young hearts, until it has become a principle as fixed as the 
stars, and soon another generation goes out into the world 
to begin their work of discord. However, when nature has 
not given to the man this quality, there is still another suc- 
cessful way of implanting itin the leart of youth ; in fact, 
there are so many different ways in which it can be made 
to take root, that it seemeth almost an endless task to even 
begin. 

Too much indulgence on the part of parents will soon 
lead the child to this habit, also for parentsto laugh at the 
young child when he says some wonderful saucy little thing, 
seeming beyond his years. On the other hand, a parent or 
teacher may, by carrying out their ideas of superiority, ir- 
ritate and soar the mind of the child until he loses all pa- 
tience, and at laet gives ventin bursts of saucy words, 
which usually grow more sour and saucy, as the parent or 
teacher grows more superiorin their own judgment. Two 
teachers in our public-schools here have this year resigned. 
Why? The answer is, Because their sour, saucy natures 
have given to the children of their Schools such a disposi- 
tion to grumble and find fault ; jars, broils and discord reign- 
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ed until at last one School dwindled in numbers to one-half 
its usual size. 

If the children of some homes could so easily go out from 
under the influence of sour and saucy parents, the effect 
might work a wonderful curein the short-sighted fathers 
and mothers of the land. 

When sauciness is inborn, it is as unfortunate to the in- 
dividual as a defortuity of body. Yes, far more so, for some 
physical deformity brings from the hearts of men sympathy 
and pity, while a sour sauciness genders hate and censure. 

It will not fail to be made clear w the eye of the close 
observer that a saucy, impertinent, petulant man is narrow 
in intellect, narrow in heart, narrow in everything which 
goes to make up a beautiful life. 

The whole world is a sour dwelling-place for him, and he 
cannot understand why the rest of mankind are so merry- 
There is no June or September to his life. If onceina 
score of years some circumstance should wring from them a 
tear, even that would be sour, and likely as not, the first 
word after, the tear would come as naturally as ever, sour 
and saucy. 

To answer the question, What is the cause of sauciness ? 
I would give as my opinion, then, that it comes from na- 





ture and education ; education in varied ways. A sure cure 


This seems severe, but it is true, and gives the only mean- 
ing of the ancient admonition, Know thyself. 

What do we mean by saying that the teacher should pos- 
sess the clearest mastery of the subjects he is presumed to 
teach ? We mean that he must bea student, keeping his 
matter alive by fresh investigations, and by constantly en- 
larging his mental vision. If he is intellectually lazy or 
destitute of studious tastes, his matter will dry up ¢nd he 
will feed the children on husks. 

A mere cramming of innutritious and undigestible things 
must disturb their conttitions of order, and detract largely 
from the power of control. The victi-us of injustice cannot 
be inorder. There may be an unnatural and forced ap- 
pearance of order under the mere operation of physical fear. 
But physical fear is foreign to a correct discipline under or 
dinary circumstances. 

Its use as a motive is justifiable only in case of a thor. 
oughly perverted moral nature. 

The power of control is seen therefore to be altogether a 
moral power. We get the highest control over others by 
teaching them, both by precept and example, to control 
themselves. Nature isin order. So is human nature un- 
til it is perverted by unnatural disturbances, 

Discipline, then, in order to the attainment of its highest 
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This fact attracted to the quadrature a still wider interest 
than it had before and down to the present time, the pum- 
ber of mathematicians who have grappled with it has in- 
creased to an almost incredible extent, all doomed to failure, 
however, because they could not disabuse their minds of 
the delusion tuat the circle isa polygon, or that the cir- 
cumference is a function of ite area, Nearly twenty years 
ago, just afterleaving the University of Georgia, where I 
was educated, my attention was singularly attracted to this 
subject, and I became at once impressed with the idea that 
its solution could be only effected by a departure from the 
accept-d methods of geometers, which I found to be funda- 
mentally defective, as they were in contradiction of the def- 
initions which geometers themselves gave for the straight 
and curve lines ; und, evidently, no system of reasoning 
could be tenable which ignored those very definitions which 
distinguish the straight line from ihe curve. I considered 
that as the two lines were essentially different, magnitudes 
formed by them, respectively, required different processes 
to determine their properties. 

Following up this idea, I published a demonstration prov- 
ing that the circle is exactly 3 R®, and at the same time of- 
fered a prize of $1,000 to any one who would overthrow my 
reasoning. My offer is still in force, The boldness of this 


tor man is to drink freely from the fountain of living watert | efficiency, must have for its object the prevention of per-| immediately attracted considerable interest throughout the 


of life—which is Christ. 

“ Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: | 
old things are passed away, behold, all things are become 
new.” 

The youth may also partake, and find healing in its waves 
but for the young child acure can only be obtained by 
transplanting him from the discordant atmosphere into that 
which is holy and pure, and where “a little feaven leav- 
eneth the whole lump.” + * 





School Discipline. 


School discipline is a complex idea. It may be defined to 
be that power of contro] which produces and sustains order. 
If this definition is comprehensive, we shall find within it 
all the parts weseek. If we fix the nature of order and the 
laws of that power of control which produces and sustains 
it, it would seem that our task is done. We have proceed- 
ed a step in our analysis, and found the first division, What 
isorder? It is fitness of condition in things. As applied 
to a school, it means fitness of condition in all the parties 
comprehended in the idea of a school. The parties in this 
idea may be enumerated as follows: ist, the district asa 
body- politic ; 2d, the parents or guardians ; 3d, the children, 
4th, the teachers. j 

The teacher is in order, Ist, when he is thoroughly mas- 
ter of himself ; that is,a man of robust morality and dis— 
cretion ; 2d, when he possesses the clearest mastery of the 
subject he is presumed to teach ; and 3d, when he appre- 
hends correctly all the relations surrounding and centreing 
in him. 

If our propositions are true, we see that justice is an im- 
portant element in school-discipline, and that the teacher 
ought to be qualified to perform judicial functions. 

To remedy existing evils, and to avoid the recurrence of 
future evils, the Teacher should be incapable of injustice, 
and he will be so incapable if he is in the condition of order 
mentioned above. 

We may examine school-justice under the 3d division of 
the teacher’s condition of order. Injustice is a violation of 
personal rights, and isa specific form of wrong. Rights are 
given by the Creator, and are justly alienable only by vol- 
untary choice, or in consequence of crime or of the necessi- 
ties of society. . 

The teacher who is determined to be just will eventually 
have a well-disciplined school, though it may take time to 
restore the demoralized conditions to their proper tone. 

The judicial functions of the teacher then consist in clear- 
ly defining the rights of all the parties at interest, and se- 
curing those rights to their possessors if their fullest exer- 

cise. This is discipliné. This ie government in a school, 
and it is a government ina state. 

We find it a business requiring the most matured powers, 
and are thus enabled to see the folly of the custom prevail- 
ing all over this nation of placing mere children in charge 


of schools. 
In this theory of discipline, we are searching for under- 


lying truths and should not shrink from any of the conse- 
quences of our premises. 

We may return over our ground again, and see what is 
implied in the positions taken. What do we mean in saying 
that the teacher should be thoroughly master of himself 7— 
We mean that he should bave all his faculties and powers 
under full control. This implies a knowledge of those fac- 
ulties and their respective provinces in the econoray of his 
being. This control implies not only the restraining from 
excess, but also the enforcing of exercise within their pro 


versions, and the restoration to sound health of perverted 
parts. 
We are brought again to the teacher’s third ccndition of 
order, viz : the clear apprehension of al) the relations sur-| 
rounding and centreing in him. 

The clear apprehension of these relations implies a know- 
ledge of very many facts and sequences. 

Without clear knowledge of these facts and their laws, he 
caunot adjust the agtivities of his field to harmonious move. 


ment. 
Nature does not pardon ignorance: she strikes back at 


the bungler with telling force, and brings confusion to all 
his calculations. But she isthe faithful slave of the wise, 
bearing their burdens and redeeming their predictions. 
Rights and duties are generally correlative terms. Duty, 
then, wculd seem to be the central and fundamental ele- 
ment ef discipline ; and the first and most vital duty in the 
case would be to get wisdom, get understanding. 

A sense of duty is good, but when it is supplemented 
with a knowledge of duty, it is irresistible. 

Here we have a complete synethis of the teacher’s three 
conditions of order,if we may so term them. Knowledge 
of duty teaches him how to act ; sense of duty enforces the 


action. 

What dignity and grandeur must surround the man who 
is the exponent of correct discipline! What dignity he 
must impart to his calling! What a powerful force for 
good he must introduce into society ! 

He cannot fail to be brought near to that Source of all 
wisdom, love and beneficence, and to bave his labors sanc- 
tioned and sanctified by the approving voice of the great 
Master, who has given his lawe to the universe.—Philoso- 
phy of School Discipline, by Joun KENNEDY. (Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co,) 


For the New York ScHoot JouRNAL, 


The Debt of Mathematics to the Quadrature 








No subject in mathematics has ever had more useful and | 
important effect upon the affairs of men than that of the 
quadrature of the circle. We can appreciate this statement | 
when we consider how much mankind have beeu benefitted | 
by mathematical investigations, calculations and discover- | 
ies. The trigonometrical-tables are based upon the quen. | 
tity 3.1415926, which was determined through operations 
directly connected with researches into the question of the 
quadrature. And we all know the great obligation our 
present civilization is under to these tables for success in 
astronomy, navigation, and mercantile transsctions gene | 
rally. From profound reflections arising through the quad- | 
rature, Newton, Descartes, Leibnitz, La Place, La Grange | 
and other eminent mathematicians invented and developed | 
the differential and integral calculus, which is to-day the | 
highest glory in the mental achievement of man. It is | 
needless to say that owing to the assiduous application of | 
these celebrated men much interest was manifested in their | 
labors in ali parts of Europe. And, as it wasobserved that 
these mathematicians in treating curve areas entertained 
the supposition that the perimeters of polygons described 
about thecircle gradually approached the circumference 
and merged into it, they really and simply gave in new form 
the “ method of exhaustions,” which had been condemned 
by the ancient geometers as inconsistent with strict gvo- 
metrical reasoning, so that the result of their operations 
was submitted to a practical test before the Royal Society 
of London by means of a glass-sphere immersed in a vessel 
of waters, and it was discovered that their calculations gave 





Southern States during the years 1861—’62—’63 and ’64, 
and issue was joined with me by a mathematician writing 
under the nome de plume of “ Dalton,” when two com- 
mittees were appvuinted to decide the same ; they were : 
Prof. Lewis R. Gibbes, Charleston College. 
“ James H. Carlisle, Wofford « 
« J.8. Kidney, St. Thaddeus’ Academy. 
Committee for Dalton. 
Supt. P. F. Stevens, So. Car. Mil. Academy. 
Prof, Chas. 8. Venable, Univ, of Virginia. 
W. B. Carlisle, Esq., editor Charleston Courier. 
Com. for myself. 
It was during this excited discussion uf my theorem that 
a Mr. J. W. Schulze had two tin cups made, and exhibited 
them at the office of the Charleston Courier. These cups 
were of the following dimensions, namely : a round one 8% 
inches diameter, and asquare one 12.12+-inches perimeter, 
both having same height, and they held equal quantities.— 
The height being the same, their bases were equal : hence, 
inductively, a circle 344 diameter is equal to asquare 12.12+- 
perimeter. As 12.12-+ perimeter makes the side of the 


3 
square 303+, we have, superficial area equal to a But 
3 
— 8 (134), which is 3R® forthe circle and its equivalent 


square. So that I became possessed of a practical proof of 


my theorem. 
The above committees never made any decision, and in 


the year 1864 I visited England and laid my discovery be- 
fore prominent mathematicians and learned societies in Eu- 
rope. In 1866 I came to New York and published a treat- 
ise on geometry, which became highly complimented on the 
direct method of reasoning which I adopted in all cases, ex- 
cluding entirely the Reductio ad Absurdum, And it may 
not be out of plaze to state that the method which I adopt- 
ed in geometry led me naturally in opposition to Prof. Chas. 
Davies, LL.D., in his Legendre ; but, I have the satisfac- 
tion of observing that he remodelled Prop, 16 Book V. in 
consequence of my criticisms upon it, which, in the latest 
edition, is now Prop. 15, Book V., and also, of observing that 
though he had strenuously upheld the Reductio ad Absur- 
dum for nearly forty years, he, in 1873, published a little 
work repudiating that process of reasoning. I have in man- 
uscript form the correspondence in which I was engaged 
during nearly twenty years with prominent English aud 
American mathematicians, which I propose to publish in 
book form, and thus give to the public much new matter in 


geometry. 
LAWRENCE SLUTER BENSON. 
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(For the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL.) 


Country Teachers. 





Do not be discouraged ; work for the love of the cause 
remember the souls in your care, the tender buds just reach- 
ing forth for protection. It is you who can twine them, for 
this they were intrasted to your sare. How different are 
our country-schools from our city or graded school. Here 
the teacber is expected to go to see the trustee, then the 
director, then visit the most of the patrons, find how their 
pulses feel over the subject of the echool. 

My lady-teachers, did you ever go to a country-district to 
geta school ; call at the first house, inquire for the master ; 
you would be told by the mistress he was out somewhere, 
but would be in presently ; whilst waiting, you would let 
your conversation drift on teaching, and that you were ou 
“ trying to get a school.” She would perhaps say,“ We 


must have a man-Teacher here ; there is no use talking, 





an errorin excess. 


no woman can manage tbe big boys ; they are too bad ; you. 
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have no idea how they done last winter ; we had a bit ef a 
young thing to teach our school, just from college ; did not 
know much : Jet them play all the time, tearing up their 
clothes ;1 do not know how many aprons I made Betsy- 
Jane and Bllen, and now just look at them. I told Mr. 
Jones it would never do; w emust havea man to keep them 
straight ; mine ain’t as bad as some others in the district, 
and I do not want them whipped for what other children 
do, O howI wish Jones would move out of this district.” 

After waiting until you are nervous, hearing from all of 
the families in the district ,in comes Mr. Jones. Mr, and 
Mrs. Jones says: ‘“‘ Well, there is another woman trying 
for a school ; now you know what you said last year when 
we bad that young bit of a thing.” 

Jones very cooly tells all about his crops ; how much corn 
he thinks he will crib, what field he expects put in oats next 
year, how many hogs to fatten, how many to kill for meat ; 
examines you very carefully, asks how old you are, what 
is your name, and if those Smiths over the creek are rela- 
tions of yours ; says he Las known them a long time, mighty 
fine people ; asks if you have ever taught school ; did you 
ever have any trouble with the big boys; this isa rather 
hard place for « lady, but if you are willing to try it he will 
do the best he can for you, etc. 

And 80 you visit every house in the- district, meet with 
similar results. Do you sometimes almost wish you wasa 
man ; I wonder if they have any trouble, or does every one 
think they make the best teachers because God has given 
them more physical power. INDEX. 

Ashby’s Mills, Ind. 
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School Inspection. 


Inspection of a Reading Lesson. The inspector, accom- 
panied by the principal teacher, goes to the class-room, 
where the first-year pupil-teacher isto take his reading- 
lesson, They place themselves where, with least intrusion, 
they can best observe and hear all that passes between the 
young teacher and his scholars. Tne principal-teacher does 
not, of course, interfere at all: the inspector only so far as 
the shortness of the time at his disposa) renders it necessary 
tor him, when satisfied on one part of the process, to ask the 
pupil-teacher to pass to a latter part, For example, in the 
above supposed programme, the reading lesson of the first- 
year pupil-teacher will rea!ly last half an hour ; but the in- 
spector can only afford fifteen minutes forit. He must, 
therefore, if he wants lo see the pupil-teacher’s teaching in 
all the different parts of a reading lesson, stop him, when 
he is satisfied with one part of the process, and request him 
to go to another. It is, of course, desirable to do this as 
little as possible ; as it discourages. If a young teacher 
has prepared his lesson properly, all the parts of it will 
hang together ; and he will be sorely put out if told to al- 
ter his course. : 

In the above supposed case, where, simultaneously with 
the first-year pupil-teacher’s reading .esson, a second-year 
pupil.teacher’s writing lesson is going on, a better plan will 
be forthe inspector to hear the reading lesson, say for eight 
minutes, then to go for twelve minutes or 80 to the writing 
lesson, and to return for the remaining ten minutes to the 
reading lesson. Andthis kind of thing should be done as 
much as possible ; the great object in inspection, as distin- 
guished from examination, being to disturb the order of the 
school as little as possible. 

On reaching the class-tvom, or part of the school-room, 
where the reading lesson is beginning, the inspector, having 
regard both to the pains which have been taken by the 
principal-teacher in training his puril-teacher, and to the 
diligence and aptness of the lad himself, will observe such 
things as these, in addition to those already noted for a can- 
didate : 

First—Does he place himself where he can duly see, hear 
and be heard? The class should be so arranged, and he 
should be so far off from it, that he can see every child in it 
with a movement of the eye only, by just raising the eye 
from the book, No child should be so placed, nor should 
ne go stand or sit, that he is obliged even to turn his head 
to look at any one child, still less to turn his body. He 
should have a little desk in front of him, on which he may 
place his book and any preparatory notes he may have made 
—so as to have his hands free. On the other hand, he 
must not be so far off as to be obliged unduly to raise his 
voice to make himself heard, or as that he cannot easily 
hear the furvhest child in the class reading in his natural 
voice, Under no circumstances must he move to bis schol- 
arg, or touch them, but must control them with the eye ; and 
the inspector, if he has with him his notes of what he was 
as a candidate, will look to see what progress he has made 
in the use of the eye. 

Secondiy—W hat are the relations between him and his 
Glass ? Has a year's upprenticeship produced a reserve on his 
part towardshis former fellow-—pupils, and a respect on theirs 
towards him? Do they watch his eye? When he speaks 











is he attended to? The inspector will, of course, inquire 
carefully how long he has been in charge of this particu- 
lar class, Is he ready and full of resource when a hitch or 
difficulty occurs in the lesson? For example, when a child 
is unable to master a word or phrase, does he understand 
how to get forward without telling or kelping him too much? 
Does he keep all the class at work? For example, by ques: 
tioning, and by requiring the better readers to help the 
worse ; [and by not putting the children on to read in reg- 
ular order, 

Thirdly—Does he understand the proper use of simulta- 
neous teaching ? Nothing will show better than this whe- 
ther the principal teacher has taken any pains to train him 
during the year, and nothing, in teaching reading, is more 
important. 

A reading lesson, which is designed to last half an hour, 
should be conducted somewhat in the following order : 

(1). Fifteen minutes. (a) The teacher reads a passage 
aloud, the class listening. (b) He then reads it aloud by a 
few words at a time, the children reading after him simul- 
taneously, and imitating his voice, inflections and pauses as 
exactly as possible. (c) The children then read it aloud 
simultaneously. He stops them, and corrects them, if any 
portion of the class are working badly ; and sometimes makes 
one portion of the class, sometimes another, go on alone 
without the rest. (d) This process is repeated until time 
expires. 

(2.) Ten minutes. He puts onthe children individually 
in the passage which they have been reading simultane- 
ously, and in other passages, takirg care to make the worst 
readers go on oftenest, and calling attentiun tothe merits 
of the best readers. 

(3.) Five minutes. He questions rapidly on the matter 
and text of the lesson, making the children answer by hands 


or by some other sign, and not allowing them to answer 


simultaneously. 


Suppose, then, that, as suggested, the examiner listens for | 


eight minutes to the first of the above-described processes, 
then goes tosee for twelve minutes the writing lesson of 
the second-year pupil-teacher, and then returns for ten min- 
utes to hear part of the second and the whole of the third 
processes of the reading lesson, it is clear he will have been 
able to form a good notion of the sufficiency of the pupil- 
teacher in all parts of the work of giving his lesson. 

Fourthly—Does he use provincialisms, or avoid them, 
and check the use of them in his scholars ? 

Fifthily—Does the lesson show any signs of having been 
prepared beforehand? Many teachers will not think it 
worth while to prepare a reading lesson beforehand. They 
will take the trouble to prepare a geography or grammar 
lesson, but not a reading lesson. This is a mistake. Lessons 
in the elements, as well as lessons in the higher subjects, 
should be carefully prepared beforehand. 

For example, the teacher should not only have settled 
beforehand what lesson in the reading-book he will take 
with his class at the time appointed for the reading lesson, 
but should have selected the passage or passages in that 
lesson most adapted for simultaneous teaching, should have 
noted difficult words—that is, words liable to be mispro- 
nounced or misunderstood—and thought of the general na- 
ture of the remarks he will make on those words; and 
should have settled in his mind a line of questioning with 


| which to conclude the lesson. 


Preparation of such an elementary lesson asa reading- 
lesson, is, of course, more necessary in the case of a young 
pupil-teacher than of an experienced teacher, because he 
will probably himself be liable to commit many of the faults 
and fall into many of the mistakes which his clase wili 
make. Indeed, it is difficult to see how an ordinary first- 
year pupil-teacher can ugefully give a reading lesson with- 
out such preparation.—School Inspection. 


For the New Yorx Scuoon Journat, 


The Press and the School. 








The bravest soldiers are known to quail when entering 
on their first battle—or Napoleon’s “ baptism of fire,’’— 
therefore young teachers need not wonder if they are a lit- 
tle timid when they first take charge of a School. It is so 
very mean to use this timidity against a young teacher, 


which is sometimes done, that teacbers, as a body in a coun- | 


ty or a city ought to be able to meet this and many other 
evils with which they have to contend. Doctors, lawyers 
and others find by experience that in union is strength, and 
accordingly unite to set themselves before the public in 
their best light and with their best ability. Of all the means 
that can be used for the teacher’s comfort and benefit, the 
press is first. Our progress in everything is so rapid that 
every public employment must have new modes of support- 
ing its members, or they will fall in the shade. 

Without exhausting this subject, or pretending to give 
more than an introduction, we propose a practical pian, a 
very simple one, to place te teachers of a given locality in 


their proper place as public men. All our theorists aim at 
the summit ; our aim is the mountain breast, where we can 
repose among birds and batterflies, trees and shrubs, flow- 
ers, shade and sunshine. Knowing, as we do, by experience, 
that only two per cent. of our pupils can, under the most 
favorable circumstances, be brought higher. This may be 
thought debatable, this-is not our object. Knowledge is 
gained in debate, but this is opened for other objects. 

A county, say, contains 100 good teachers, ten of these 
formed intoa committee to edit the printing-matter for the 
whole ought to be able to take hold of the public mind, 
old and young alike, discuss, describe, invent little prob- 
lems for children, keep all subjects within due limits, make 
the matter and keepit non-political, highly religious, non- 
sectarian, non-infidel. Let it not be tinged with local or ex- 
isting scandal, or with the jealousy or petty ambition of 
teachers : this last is a bad rock, as some—and so many— 
are imperious, jealous, in fact mean, that they cannot and 
will not work in union with others for the common good.— 
What ! if a teacher excel in one department—no one excels 
in all—is that a reason that he must rule? Orif he cannot 
rule that he will obstruct or break up a worthy board work- 
ing for a laudable purpose. 

The question would naturally arise here, can this be done ? 
The thing is possible. Any editor of a paper at the principal 
location, say the county-seat, if he get a “column or two of 
well-digested, well arranged matter, will keep his paper 
open as long as they are worthy of it. A nice report ofa 
village—paper of an examination with some of the names of 
those who excel will do more to gain the respect of parents, 
win the love of children, make the school what it ought to 
be, than any other means that can be devised. 

There is no man, presenting himself to the public, labors 
under so many.and so severe disadvantages as a good 
teacher. He may be eloquent, he may not—he may bea 
| good penman, he may not—a merchant can exhibit his wares, 
a lawyer his legal lore, a doctor his skill in medicine, a me- 
chanic the proof of his skill—all these can exhibit to the 
eye or ear—but our standard teacher, Henry Hudson, has 
nothing but a noble bearing, a consciousness of ability, a 
love for children, a hatred of favoritism in the school or any 
base act. We know and feel ashamed of our knowledge 
shat such a man is often set aside for a mere lout, one who 
can dress and gab, and address himself to the vanity of 
mothers, and take advantage, it may be, of the jealousies of 
| the place to obtain a term’s work. 

A column or two of good matter in the weekly paper 
would, in such cases, give the parentsa good idea of the 
ability of theteacher. Ifthe subject is worth attention, let 
us have other minds give us more encouragementon this 
one subject. 








J. HUGHSON. 
—---- «— om > -- 

| To TEACHERS IN VacaTion.—If youare tired from 

thought, study and professional work, and would like to 
|spend your summer where youcan gather up vigor by 
building up your nervous structures, which your profec- 
sional pursuit so decidedly wears away ; permit me to rec- 
ommend to you to come to Our Home On the Hillside, Dans- 
ville, Livingston Co., New York. It is the largest hygi- 
j enic institution in the world, and is a most desirable place, 
| not only for invalids of all classes, but for tired, worn, wea- 
ry, nerve taxed persons. Special rates made to Teachers 
The best of references and full information given, free of 
cost. Leave science, ltterature and professional ambition 
behind, and come to eat, drink and sleep, and when awake 
to enjoy nature, and you will go back flush in health when 
school opens in the fall. Addressas above James C, Jack- 
son. 





THE Midsummer holiday number of the St. Wicholus is 
most interesting. Among the principal stories are: A Vil- 
lage of Wild Beasts ; the Blue-Coat Boy ; His own Master, 
by J. T, Trowbridge ; a Summer Ride in Labrador ; and the 
Swooping Eagle’sefirst Exploit. Jack in the Pulpit preaches 
to his young readers about pressing flowers, discontent, the 
tears of St. Lawrence, and Robin Hood Clubs. The Letter- 
Box contains pleasant letters from the young-folks, and the 
poems scattered throughout the paper are unexceptionable. 


TWELVE pages of the September Wide Awake will be 
devoted to No. XII. of the Poets’ Homes Series, R. H. Stod- 
dard this time being the subject. It will be illustrated by 
a view of Mr. Stoddard’s library, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard, and one of their son, Master Lorimer’ who isthe 
“Lolly Dinks’’ of Mrs. Stoddard’s charming book, Lolly 
Dinks and his Doings. 


THE third volume of the Sea-Side Series, which D. Lo- 
throp & Co. are issuing for the young folks, is entitled 
Pe-he Nue_ the Tiger Whale, and is a captivating story for 
boys, of adventurein the Pacific ocean. The two previous 
issues, which have rendered this series so popular, were 
Nan : the New-Fashioned Girl and Good-for-Nothing Polly. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
FOR 


Academies, 
Schools, 
Colleges, etc. 


Jones’ Exercises in Creek Prose 
Composition. 10th Edition. Retail price reduced 
MMENe OAs Eh dd dhe 45655008 :ddinetareddd enacts $1.00 

“T find that it works well. It seems better adapt- 





_ edtoits yy — my ~ - which I have found. 


. L. CILLEY, A. Ancient Lang 
Phillip’s Exeter Sellineen v9 like it better 2 
book on Greek Composition that I have ever used,” 
Se Wicrian R. Dnamoox, LL.D., Master of Adams Ac- 
ademy Mass. a think 0 teacher conducting a class 
’s basis’ x yo Tee te 
wey the use of this iets volume, * * * I believe 
of — Anabasis can be well tronelated in six 
going through with this book, than if 
the whole ame were mt upon the Anabasis and 
Grammar.”—Pror. H. F. Fisx, of Northwestern Uni- 





Boise’s First Lessons in Creek,—Adap- 
to Goodwin’s, and Hadley’s Greek Grammars, llth 
ini nanendakéoamibnekeseteaencsees $1.25 
“*T find it well nigh invaluable in my classes.”—Prof 
6. W. Guernsey, Russell’s Coll Institute, New 
Haven. ‘‘I am more and more delighted with it the 
r I use it.”"—E. Bens. ANDREWS, (Late Principal 
of . Literary Institution.) Pres’t of Denison Uni- 
versity. ‘‘ An admirable book. Its of use with be- 
ginners must make them thorough scholars, I shall 
~~ ag its use, as I have already Prof. Boise’s ad- 
le ‘ First Six Books of the Iliad,’ in those prepar- 
schools in our state which prepare young men 
for loin.” —J. B, SEwaLt, A, M., Prof. of Greek, 
Bowdoin College. . 


Boise’s Homer's Hiad.—The First Six Books 
with Notes. 8th Ed. Retail Price reduced to $1.50 
“ Incomparably superior to any other edition of Hu- 
mer ever published in this country.” -Dr.D’Ooar, Prof. 
of Greek, Univ’ty of Mich. “‘We have used Boise’s 
Iliad for a year past in = meh or ee of young men 
for college and are eased with it. There is 
no sham about it.— —4 3. Spraeve, A, M., Prin- 
cipal of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 


NAN BBN, 5. 500-50080009s500seens $1.50 
“TI know of no other ‘ Lysias’ as good.”—Rey, J. L. 
Harrrevp, Prof of Greek, Ohio University. 


Bacon's Manual of Cesture.—With 100 
Figures, embraeing a complete System of Notation 
with the Priaciples of Interpretation, and Selections 
En iictnebteeccnddessopceiedbahes $1.75 

**T shall recommend it at once to my classes,”—T. 

Warrine Bancrort, Prof. of Elocution, etc., Brown 

University. 


Robert’s Rules of Order,............. 75 
The best pariiamentary guide published, 

** Every teacher should have this book, and at 
times resolve the school or the higher classes, into a 
parliament, a body, and show his pupils how 
public business is done.”— Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. “It should be made a text-book in every 
school,”—School Bulletin, Milwaukee. ‘* An admirable 
book. * * * and in testimony of my appreciation, I beg | 
you to send me 40 copies for introduction.”—Presi- ' 
dent Chamberlain, Bowdoin College. 

Without 


Zur Brucke’s German 
Grammar or Dictionary ; according to the Pesta- 
lozzian method of teaching, by @bject Lessons. .50 

“The method is so simple that any English teacher 
with s little instruction in the pronunciation of Ger- 
man, can handle it.”—Penn, School Journal. “This 
book is so simple and straightforward that a child 
would find no difficulty in handling it from the begin- 
ning. Children of all ages would be charme* with the 
novelty of the method, and acquire more rapidly under 
it and grow less weary with it, than probably with any 
other now in vogue in schools and classes.”—The Pub- 

Ushers’ Weekly, New York. 


Words ; their Use and Abuse.—By Prof. 
Wm, H, Matruews, LL.D., Author of “Getting on 
in the World.” 12mo., cloth,. autuccaee Ge 

* Full of incident, full of knowledge and wisdom. 

It should be put in student’s hands, studie by the pro- 

fessional maa, find a piace in the Library of the literary 

and be a companion ef the teacher.”—Christian 

Advocate, Pittsburgh. “If read carefully by advanced 

pupils, it would be worth more to them than all the 

cs and composition books of their course, * * * 
At will greatl, help teachers who have to teach English,” 
—Home and School, Louisnille, 


D'Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Crown 
With Extracts from the Oration of Zschines against 
Ctesiphon, and Explanatory Notes,......... $1.75 


Boise’s Exercises in Creek Syntax. | 


A Sequel to “‘ Jones’ Lxercises in Greek Prose Com- 
DMR ne dinccdadasdensaddunagdensccent $1.50 

Boise & Freeman's Selections from 
Various Greek Authors. Price reduced to... $2.00 
Buckingham’s Elements of the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus; by a New Method 

@ founded on the True Systera of Sir Isaac Newton, 
without the use of Infintesimalsjor Limits,.. $2.00 


§2@ All of 8. C. GRIGGS & CO.’S Publications may be 
obtained of 


Baker, Pratt & Co., New York, 
and booksellers generally. 








«*. Descriptive circulars with special terms 
for introduction will be sent on application to 
the publishers. 


8. C. Griggs & Co., 


No. 25 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


Ee 
PUBLISHERS. 


1¥'So" BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. J 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. q 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematies. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

$6 Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


POTLER MORE Siw rons 


regina, Dunton & ~ + Copy Books. 
Payson, Danton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip.- 
Bartholemew’s ‘Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial emg ob — 
Primary Cards, th . 
Teachers Manual or ome to above, 
Guide to Cards, 
The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
“series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 








&e. 





No.1, Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 
The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 cts., intro- 


duction price, 7 cts.; full size, first class paper. 
Desc~iptive Catalogue. with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


53 John St., N. Y. 
CineER: REMSEN a: and nd HAFFEL- 
PUBLISHERS, PHI 
f. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
ee of History.—Outlines of Ru with 





Original a Chronological, ical and | 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 es, oblong ito, cloth, re 
he Gneutienh, ically Arranged an: 


The - to Outlines of | Mishory. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. — 
—, Atlas, 
taining a chronological series of 100 Colored 
| =e illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
| isto vA the Present Day. 1 vol, oblong quar- 
Hustorieal Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
, Showing ata glance the Rise, Development and F; 
* of all the important Nations, from the earliest times 


until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 





La For terms and other information, address the 
| ™ publishers, 


Ww. SHOEMAKER & Co., 


| The Elocutionists’ pm 
‘0. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 

a. > ‘sochtalions, dialogues and tableaux, 365 cts., cloth 
75 cta, 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocntionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pees) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and — 





Orato 
An consign by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, ——— 
before the National School of Elocution and Ora‘ 
er’bindiog 15 cts., limp cloth 25 cts. = soeye 
st sent post paid on receipt of 
. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Pu 
1,418 Chestnut st., Phila’, Pa. 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription. y, 

Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


CGoutins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N, Y. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt ot price, 

Adams’ Improved Arithmetic. 
An improved edition of Adam's New Arithmetic, [first 
published in 1827), rewritten in asty le much conden- 
sed, with additions. By Daytex Apams, M, D. 12mo 
65 cents, Liberal terms for introduction. 











New Yor, July, 1877. 
REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 
overs | System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 


WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 

n Five numbers, graded according to the 

New Course of Study prescribed in the | 
New York City Schools, 

aod embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sate Te Years. 
per 


Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter Doz- 
RE Ge RE Pee SS SE EE $1,20 
THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., GENERAL TRADE 


GENTS. 





“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL” 

attention of all trying raise the stand- 
med of music in our Uaaeations! 3 lh is directed to 
the series of 


Graded Singers, 
By O. BLACKMAN and E, E. WHITTEMORE, 
Four books, em a carefully graded course 
classes to high schools and 


from — and juve 
adult classes. 

Book 1. —Graded Singers. — ae 4\ nging in day 

eng bos carries pleasantly and 

— through lower four grades. — ohildren do 
not scream where the Graded S 

Scale is taught viva voce. Price 5 ota.; $2.40) r dos. 

Graded Singers—Book II,—District and ad por Soe. 

ate Schools ; also permed seminaries. Music M.-K 


out of tune, (an: J samen Dr. Root Root, H, R, 
Palmer, P. P. Bliss, F. W. Root, 6.6 Case, and selec- 
ions to form a taste for classic aoe Price 50 c ta,; 
30 
1 Fed Bt Soe III. a in ett 
Ada to grammar, intermediate and other ols, 
whi er GRADED or not, Part one ofthis bookis a 
comprehensive review. This isthe Best BOOK ever is- 








sued for Female Semi etc, Contains a d se- 
ion of choruses, trios, etc., suchas “ thine 
ls,” “* Ciass Farewell,” Many 


lecti: 

Eyes,” “ Forest 

pieces by Dudley Buck, H.R. Palmer, Dr. Root and 

selections from Mendelssohn, Abt, Kuoken, Auber, Ver- 
Costa, etc. Price 75 cta.; $7.20 per doz. 

k [V.—Graded Singers—For high schools, con- 
ventions and all classes and choruses of mixed voices. 
A GRapep selection of music for the general singing- 
class. Prominent points in the matter of grading : 
Gradual Progression. 2d. Dividing the Work into cae 
Some of the features of this book : Sight Singing, In- 
terval Work, a Grand Lot of Music, by Goldbeck, 
Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield and others, 
tions from Beethoven, Me Handel, Mozart, 
Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price $1; $9.60 per doz, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cineinnati, 0. 


The LEADING BOOK of Sunday School Songs. 
HEAVENWARD 4 2tection of New Songs for 


the Sunday School by Jas. RB. 
Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite writers. 


HEAVENWARD fiining air, Biles’ bess conge, 

} ones that have made his name famous throughout 
the land, 

HEAVENWARD fing! ra tuo'vore:"= Wat 

shall the harvest be,” “‘ Ii papa were only ready,” &c. 


HEAVENWARD “22t#i25, such, favorites as 


“ Sweet by and by.” “ Your 
Misston.” “* Almost Persuaded,” “ Shining Shore,” and 








others, 

| HEAVEN WARD wt gems ty the bert wa 
ters, than any Sunday School Book ever published. 

/HEAVENWARD x prcrounees 23 ihe prev. 

best best book of Sacred gens now before the public. 

HEAVENWARD '1.%5 22h 700 tc 

ine and compare carsfully with others. 


HEAVENWARD contains 160 pages, fine 


| tinted paper and is sold 
at 35 cents each or $30.00 per hundred in boards. 


HEAVENW ARD **#l4 by most book ana 


music dealers. A sam- 
ple copy in paper cover, will be mailed for 25 cents by 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


‘Summer Music Books. 


Envliven Conventions this Summer by using: 


In Camp and Revival Meetings, 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOUK, Its 
unpretending title prefaces one of the best and 
brightest collections of hymns and tuncs extant. 
Price 35 cents. 


In Temperance Meetings. 


MRS, VAN COTT’S BOOK, (which is also a 
Temperance book,) 

HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 
Price 40 cents. Wide awake Temperance sougs, 


In Sunday School Conventions, 


SHINING pon _— By H. 8. and W, O. Perkins, 


By R, M. McInrosn. Price 35 ota. 
Two books which cannot be excelled for beauty. 


, . 
in School Teachers’ Conventions. 
SCHOOL SONG BOUK. (For Girls’ Normal 
Schools.) By 0. Everest. 60 cents: or $6 perdoz. 
GRAMMAR SCHVOL CHOIR. (For upper 
Grammar classes.) W. 5S. TrupEN. 60 cts.; $6 per 
doz. Two well constructed books, by teachers’ jwho 
understand their business, 
t#™~ Either book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 


s 7 
Special Notice. 
During the Summer Months enly we offer our 
IMMENSE stock mach less than our regular prices, 
If you want ANY book, list to us for prices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row. se @ NEW YORK. 


Forged, Disgnised and Anonymous 5 Writing, 


Having bad over 30 years’ expe: repared 
as an expert to Seaniocl. ond fon at Kinds such 
as anonymous, disgu and forg pers, All bus 
iness en! to a care strictly couddential. In- 
struction given 


to those wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


country, 
= GEORGE —_— Jr. 
205 Broadway, “Tew York, 


Boveh took Y. 


| 














100 cirectie' send sso tod. P. Bowel ec 











GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. 


A Work For Every ScHoor-Room aANp 
Every TEACHER'S STupy. 


An Analytic 
Grammatical Chart 


English Language 


Br PROF. J. DERHAM, of ho an COLLEGE , 
SANTA ROBA, CALIFOR 





The author is a live, practical teacher, and for many 
years has been connected with the educational interests 
of the East and Far West. 

He has #o simplified what many pupils call“ the dry 
study” Grammar, that its principles are way under- 
stood and applied. The C in no way vil sw 
other works embracing a part or all of the subj 
sented in the Analyses, but will become a most v: 
ble auxiliary in the aay of each subject, 

The Chart embraces : 1. A brief Analysis of Onthoo- 

y ; 2. Of Orthography ; * “Of Etymology; 4. Of Syn- 
g = Of Prosody ; 6, Analysis of Elocution ; 7. Analy- 
sis ic. 


The subjects of Orthography, Etymology, nny 4 
Prosody, as presented in our works on grammar, are 
analyzed, 80 as to present readily tothe eye each dtvi- 


seleo- | sion. The Analysis of the subject of Elocution, which 


embraces reading and speaking, will be found to be 
thoroughly practical to those teachers who wish to pro- 
secute the study to the fullest extent in public or im 
private schools, 

bm ee Logic, —— so little studiad, gat 
of so freq analyzed, and the ar- 
rangement of wee Le false reaso will be fount 
invaluable to every teccher and pupil. In fact, ‘the 
Analysis of the subject of Logic alone is well worth the 
price of the Chart, which is $3.50 per copy for the first 
edition, which is now ready. The Chart is printed on 
both sides on fine map paper, prepared expressly for 
the work, the size being 48 by 60 inches, mounted on 
rollers, and colored in most beautiful styles ; ‘bound 
with cloth and hangings. Agents wanted for ‘this val- 
uable work in every county in the United States, 

Address JUDGE DERHAM, Santa Rosa, Cal; or 8, 
W. DERHAM, Table Grove, ti, Gen, Agent. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR . 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 
A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid, Address the 
Author, 








149 Grand Street, New York City. 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possess. 













Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ OS 
Eggieston’s, (G, C.) How to Educate Yourself. . -% 
Schridt’s History + Education ca - oe 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. bank 2° 75 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching... . .15 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture a 
Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy................ _-%% 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual! 1.00 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons........... .... 1,0 
Douai’s Kindergarten 1.00 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg 100 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.............. 1.00 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B,.) No Sex in Education. . 1,00 


Hart’s, In the Schoolroom....... ......... 1.36 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. . 
Herbert Spencer’s Education....... osesesovese 
Clarke’s Sex in Education..................sséee 
Well’s Graded Schools 

Kiddie, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach. . 
Russell's Normal Training... 
Potter and Emerson's School and Schoolmaster. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching 


SPeReRERE 





1 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks.......... 1.50 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School..... : 1.60 
Northend’s Teacher's Assistant... ... +2 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent...... 1 
Calxine’ Primary Object of Teaching. ie 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene..............seeesceceees 1. 
Holbrook’s School Managemet:t 1.0 
Jewell’s School Government : 1,60 
Wickersham’s Sobool Bessey... 1. 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.. 12 
Oiark’s Building of a Brain.. aw 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 1.50 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education........... 190 
Mansfield’s American Education... sesecs one 
Northrop’s Education Abroad........... ....... 1.00 
Ogden’s Science of Education.................. 150 
Todd’s Student's Manual................ » 16 
EET 1.76. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. wt sesdueabans 1.76 
Kingsley’s Health and Education...,. 1.76 
Brackett’s, (Anna O,) Education of American Girls 175 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBcation . * 1,76 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching . ee 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. . 1,75 
Youman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life... 2.00 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestslozzianism 3.50 


€®@” The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the JounmaL, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


FurTien MONEY COLLECTED. 


collect tuition money for School tpg ts in 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
17 Warren Street, New York. 




















No. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WittiaM H. Farre i, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Kettocc, Subscription Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance, Money should be 

sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the. 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 











ways get a postal money order, cheek or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter, Remember that currency sent by mail 
‘4 at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 


nited States. The American News Company of New York, generalagents, 






















We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we | 
will pay a liberal commission. } 


—— | 
NEW YORK, AUG. 25,1877. | 





The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- | 
sions ‘of subjects pertaining to education. Let thosé who | 
have practicai skill communicate it to others, 

Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of ong not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 
er or other person who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take tt also. 


—_————__ +2 eo 


A NEW IDEA. 


A Paper for the Scholars only! The pupils of our 
schools to have a paper! A splendid thing ! 


, Read with care, and tell the boys and girls, 





The undersigned will publish in September a jour- 
nal devoted solely to the interests of the pupils of our 
schools, to be entitled 





THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


It will furnish fresh Dialogues and Stories ; con- | 
tain accounts of the boyhood of Eminent Men ; be | 
uli of interesting information, give the names of the | 
n.ciltorious ; publish the best compositions, etc., etc., | 
etc., etc.; in fact be full of good things. | 

It will stand in bright contrast with those that dif- | 
fuse a-vicious literature abroad, It will have pure 
and yet tip-top stories in it. No “ blood-and-thun- 
der” or “ scalping Jacks.” 





























Price—It will be published monthly, at 50 cts, a 
year. One cent a week, boys and girls, Every one 
can afford that. | 

We want the teachers to tell their pupils about the 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and encourage sub- 
scriptions. In this way they can drive out the trash | 
that the boys now keep hidden behind the desks and | 
read when the teachers suppose them to be studying. 
All who have good things for it will please send them 
along. Write to us; give your ideas frankly. Ad- 
dress E. L. Krzrocc & Co. 





‘ _— et Oo eo + 


. Advance. 





With the re-opening of the schools, a new year of 
work is before the teacher; and it is a question of 
moment to his pupils, if not to him, how he will enter 
upon his duties. We may as well speak plainly upon 
this matter as doubtfully and hesitatingly, There are 
no.small number who will come back only to turn the 
machine round from 9 A. M., to 3 P. M., at its 
old rate. It will creak frightfully at every joint, 
but what then, he is keeping school and will get 
his pay. He has his eye on a snr¢ business ahead he 























intends to go into, as soon as he lays up sufficient 
money. Tosuch, we would cry out advance. Leave 
this ground so dangerous and so enticing. For the 
good of your pupils hasten from it. Carry on the school 
for the good of the pupils solely, and lose sight of 
yourself. 

And again, those who have _ unselfishly labored un- 
til the heated days of June were upon them must not 
be satisfied with the past. Advance the new class to 
heights new if not more elevated than those reached 
by the old. This will require new and fresh thoughts. 
Have you stored your mind withthese ? From all 
sources draw the materials for inspiring your pupils. 
Advance. 





t= eos 


Good Words. 


I am a constant reader of the New York ScHOOL 
Journat, which, I think, is doing a thorough work, 
G. A. Brown. 


You certainly deserve credit for the excellent paper 
you give us. M. R. BricHAM. 


Allow me to say that the JourRNAL is a great source 
of pleasure and profit to me. D. D. OLNEY. 


I hail the JourNAL, and wish it all success. It is 
a good paper for us. R, C. Wyman. 


I must say: that no paper has improved like the 
JOURNAL. J. Fautp 








+2. <¢o 





Grammar School No. 44. 

We have before us an interesting souvenir of school 
days in 1856, in the reprint of the addresses of An- 
drew W. Leggat and Lemuel W. Parkes, the President 
and Secretary respectively, at the time, of the Board 
of School Officers of the Fifth Ward, of this city, de- 
livered to the graduating classes of Ward School No. 
44 

No. 44 has had a notable history. It was the first 
that presented diplomas to its graduates ; the first al- 
so that used a piano, the members of the Board of 
Trustees paying for it. 

Mr. Andrew W. Leggat has been noted for more 
than a quarter of a century for his efficiency in be- 
half of education ; he has given freely of his time, 
thought and money to advance the course of free ed. 
ucation. We ask ourselves, ‘“ Does this class of earn- 
est, self-denying men still exist?” We fear that the 
old spirit is passing away, with those that gave it birth; 
the carly struggles for free education in this country 
were like the battles of Bunker Hill and Saratoga. 
They were conducted by men who loved and valued 
the high privileges that education confers on the hu- 
man mind. 

The addresses before us are replete with the noblest 
counsels to the young graduate ; better things could 
not be said to-day. It would seem that no advance 
has been made on the power to utter in the purest 
diction, the counsels of the mature mind to young 
persons just emerging from their school-rooms, and 
entering upon scenes where they might need perpetu- 
ally to hear the echo of anxious and loving voices of 
the friends they had left behind, 

The Principal of the Male Department of No. 44, 
in 1856, was William Belden, a man of remarkable 
presence and of extraordinary powers of mind. He 
has passed away. The principal of the Female De- 
partment was Miss Jane A. A. Ebbetts, and she still 
remains at her post earnestly and faithfully discharg- 
ing her duties. Miss Frances A. Comstock, then 
principal of Primary School No. 35 is principal of 
Primary School No. 11, in Vestry street. 

The pupils and graduates of this famous school may 
be found in all walks of life ; well has it fulfilled its 
mission, and still does its noble task of benefiting the 








young, and long may it continue to do so. 





Reading for the Scholars. 

The good teacher lives in her pupils. How shall 
she arouse the highest and best motives? How cause 
them to love and seek the True and Beautiful and the 
Good? Over these questions she ponders day and 
night. It will not do to preach, for this she sees is 
apt to tire, nor to scold, for that hardens. She knows 
there is but a single road ;—fill the mind with good 
thoughts and fix the attention of the pupils upon 
them. If this can be done, study will be be easy. To 
force only dry and solid facts into the young mind 
soon fills it with weariness. 

Pupils will read, and it is of the highest importance 
that they read good books, The trash, the worse than 
trash that is published under a variety of names, but 
all aimed at the scholars of our schools, must excite 
alarm in all minds. If Washington had read these 
things we doubt whether he would afterward achieved 
the proud title of “the Father of his Country.” _If 
this noble republic of ours is ruined, historians will 
certainly state as a prime cause, the flood of evil liter- 
ature that is put into the hands of the children. But 
the pupils must have something to read beside the 
text-books, that all teachers recognize. 

Having learned much on this subject from the 
earnest men and women who are teaching in the New 
York City Schools, we have been led to the deter- 
mination to publish the ScHoLar’s Companion, , In 
this work we ask the aid of every teacher. 





What the Teachers can Do. 

The teachers will gladly welcome this journal that 
will supplement and lighten their labors, Letters are 
before us asking, “‘ Whatcan we do?” Let us sug- 
gest a few things :-— 

1. Give us your views asto the materials of which 
it should be composed. CCriticise briefly and fairly 
the articles admitted. If they be suitable, say so ; if 
not, say so. 

2. Those who have selections or can contribute 
just what will fake among the scholars, and benefit 
them, will kindly forward them to us. 

3. We want the names of good scholars, the reasons 
of their excellence. For instance, if Mary Smith spells 
one thousand words without missing, or attends with- 
out missing a day, or does some brave act, or writes 
a good composition, or poem, or receives a medal or 
prize, will you not write and tell us about it, briefly 
and nicely ? 

4. We want good dialogues, recitation, etc. Many 
of the teachers have such as have been brought out 
or recited once, and we ask them for our pages that 
others may reap the benefit. 

5. We want stories that will interest and improve 
the scholars. No tales that lead the boy after read- 
ing, to hate his school, disobey his teachers and pa- 
rents and expect to succeed in life, are wanted,— 
those only that will make him better, more obedient, 
and self-denying. 

6. We want interesting questions in all the studies 
pursued in our schools. We intend to make it ser- 
viceable in arousing an interest in the school and 
the class-room and the teacher. 

7. Finally, teachers, you can tell your scholars about 
it and heartily encourage subscriptions to it. If we 
should start a whiskey shop, in Warren street, we 
should find plenty of friends, and pecuniary help; one 
would send another and it would pay handsomely. 
Shall we in our earnest and conscientious endeavor 
to make the “ScHotars Companion” a beam of 
light in your Schools, have your hearty co-operation ? 
We think we will. Donot like the Levite pass by on 
the other side and wait to see if it is going to succeed 
before you take hold. Wewant your help on the 
first number. See what a live and true man away in 
Pennsylvania does and go there and do likewise. 
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Death of Hiram M. Sanborn. 





PRINCIPAL OF M. D. GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 10. 


It is a painful duty to write down that this good marfis 
dead. He so seemed the picture of endurance and health 
that it almost appeared impossible for him to die, and yet he 
is really no more, He left this city for his father’s resi 
dence, in New Hampshire, July the 4th, and not long after 
began to show signs of a diseased and impaired brain ; it 
was soon seen that he was beyond medical help. His dis- 
ease made rapid progress until the instant when he expir- 
ed. 
Mr. Sanborn, as a teacher, was a remarkable man, No 
one of the corps of excellent and devoted men in the New 
York Public Schools surpassed him. He was surrounded 
with aclass of patrons who were poor, the reputation of 
Wooster street and the vicinity, is as bad as it can be, and 
yet in the face of these difficulties he built ap an excellent 
school. He did nothing for show. The real progress of his 
scholars was the only object he had in view, and his assis— 
tants well understood this, At the closing exercises in 
June last, the music was not learned by rote but by note. 
This shows the character of the man; earnest and sincere 
himself, he tolerated no thought of varnishing his pu- 
pils. 

We have often visited No. 10, and always with pleasure. 
Our pages have borne witness to our satisfaction, because 
we saw that the real results of a thorough education were 
being sought for. His assistants understood him and co- 
operated. His pupils knew that Mr. Sanborn was their 
real friend, and many of them under most discouraging 
home circumstances, kept up a regular attendance believ— 
ing in his assurance that an education was the best inherit- 
ance for them. 

Mr. Sanborn was a member of the Board of Education in 
Jersey City, last year, and did an excellent work in plan- 
ning out a Course of Study. He gave much time to his 
work on the Jersey City Schools, and was held in bigh es- 
timation by his fellow members. As a man, as a friend he 
won admiration ; he was consistent, sympathetic und help- 
ful. In him were united those solid and enduring qualities 
that render men respected and beloved. 


Amos M. Ketuoae, Esq. 

T enclose you the following resolutions for insertion in 
the New York ScHoon JouRNAL. 

At a meeting of the teachers of the Male Department of 
G. 8. No. 10, held at the school building, on Monday, Aug. 
20, 1877, the following preamble and resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted :— ; 

Whereas : It has pleased Almighty God, in His infinite 
wisdom, to remove suddenly from his sphere of usefulness 
our late beloved Principal, Mr. Hiram M. Sanborn, 

Resolved: That we, his late associates, while bowing 
submissively to the Divine will, deplore his loss—remem- 
bering his many amiable qualities—his benevolent disposi- 
tion, warmness of heart and brotherly sympathy, 

Resolved : That we deeply sympathize with his bereaved 
wife and son in this their hour of severest trial—praying 
that God may indeed in their case, prove a husband to the 
widow and a father to the fatherless in vheir affliction, 

Resolved : That in the awful suddenness of this dispensa- 
tion of Providence we are forcibly reminded of the uncer- 
tainty of life, and of the necessity and importance of giving 
due heed to the admonition—" Be ye also ready,” 


Resolved: That the platform of the School and its sur- | 


roundings be draped in mourning for a period of not less 
than thirty days, 
Resolved : That a copy of these resolutions (suitably en- 
grossed) be forwarded to the family of our deceased friend, 
T. G, WrLii1aMson, Vice-Principal. 


New York, August 20, ’77. 
Amos M. KEt.Loae, Editor of the N. Y. Scnoon JourRNAL: 


* Dear Sir :—Hiram M. Sanborn, Principal of M D. Gram- 
mar School No. 10, is dead! Doubtless you have seen the 
announcement of the fact, in the daily papers, and will no- 
tice it in the Schoot JOURNAL. 

I have (accidently) heard to-day, that a meeting of the 
Teachers of No. 10, was held today, and, owing probably 
to my being only a Special Teacher in No. 10, I had no no- 
tice of the same ; nevertheless, I would heartily endorse, all 
that was said and done at the meeting. 

To the widow and son of Hiram M. Sanborn I would tend- 
er (through the ScHooL JOUKNAL) my most heartfelt sym- 
pathy. Their loss is one felt by many, and the knowledge 
that he was loved by others, must be a consolation to them. 

Mr. Hiram M. Sanborn, was a noble hearted man, mis— 
takes, he made, doubtless, who has not ?—But they never, 
never, were of the heart ! 

I know, that as Principal of No. 10, he has proved him- 
self a friend in need, and a friend indeed, to his Teach- 
rs | 2 











Personally, I considered Mr. Hiram M. Sanborn, my 
Sriend, and I mourn his loss. 
Very Truly Yours, E. MILLER, 
Drawing Teacher in the 15th and 18th wards. 

THERE is to be an effort made by the Commissioners to 
regulate some matters that have been neglected. A lead- 
ing member of the Board of Editcation says, that the fitting 
up of the Principals’ rooms, is in excessive excess. Some 
are fitted upin elegant style, quite in contrast with the 
plain and democractic style prevailing in other wards. No. 
8 is said to excel all others. 

The next thing is in regard to appropriations for repairs. 
Betveen 60 to 70 cents per pupil is allowed without refer- 
ence to the fact whether the ward is filled with new or old 
buildings. So that the Trustees lavish it away in the one 
instance and in another they are put to their wit’s end to 
make the buildings decent. 

Another thing is in respect to paying clerks. These are 
now compensated in proportion to the attendance of pupils, 
This gives some a handsome addition to the salary, while in 
other cases when the work is just as hard, a small fee only 
is received. 
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THE school buildings have all been examined by the 
Board of Health, during the vacation. It would be a good 
plan if they could be examined by them when the schools 
are in full blast. Thera are many abuses that should be 
corrected in respect to the proximity of the water closets 
to the recitation rooms, and the total neglect to use disin. 
fectants. 

~-_-—_—— >€ —$———____ 


LETTERS. . 


To the Editor of the New York Scuoou JouRNAL: 


I fear that lam in the wrong field when 1 endeavor to 
portray the practical wantsof ateacher. I know well 
enough, however, ‘hat a teacher to succeed must have tact ; 
which is, indeed, a peculiar taculty. 

A teacher can encourage one scholar while at the same 
time, she may in a quiet way, and without seeming to do 
so, hold the bold, fearless child in the back-ground, 

Teaching is as much a profession, or ought to be so con- 
sidered, as that of the doctor or lawyer. 

A natural teacher is one who can see quickly a point ; one 
who can read character at a glance,as it were. Sucha 
teacher is at home in her school of fifty scholars, She has 
the power of knowing well the different kinds of soil in 
which she is to plant her seeds of knowledge. 

In some, her seeds will take root and grow luxuriantly, 
while in others there must be something to aid ; something 
to contribute strength ; they must be enriched by ideas and 
thoughts from the teacher herself. 

A successful teacher is, indeed, a sunbeam ina school— 
room. For children, the rules, and high state of discipline 
serve as darkness, and sbade; then the teacher, acting as 
the sunbeam throws the light upon their minds, and thus 
they grow strong and vigorous. 

Humanity like the vegetable kingdom, requires both the 
light of the day and the darkness of night ; both are equa)- 
ly essential. 

Then, teachers, let your scholars learn to realize that you 
are their sunbeam, and that the rules of order and rectitude 
are equally essential to their morai life and mental cul- 
ture. 

In a certain western town, there once lived a boy seem- 
ingly dull and stupid; by the constant droppings of dis- 
courageing words from both teachers and parents, this 
child grew to imagine himself the next thing to a fool; at 
the age of twelve, he was void of energy, or ambition. One 
summer ap uncle came from a distant city, to make a short 
visit; during the second day cf his stay, seeing this boy 
loitering about in a shiftless sort of way, said to him : 

“ Why are you not in school?” 

“Cause, I dont want to be, they all say I ’cant learn.” 

“But is this true? Youcan learnif you try; can you 
not?” 

“Oh, nol ’cant, I know I ’cant ‘cause they all say eo, and 
I guess they ought to know.” 

“ Who, or what do you mean by all?” 

“ Well all the teachers, and our folks.” 

“ How would you like to go home with me, Frank ?” 

“ Well I guess it would be kinder jolly.” 

“I will ask your mother, and if she thinks best, I’ll take 





you with me to E——.” 

On consuliing both parents it was at last decided that | 
Frank should accompany his uncle home. 

The parents feeling that a great responsibility and care 
had been taken from them, while the uncle was pleased to 
take such a care, because he could see in the boy the ele— 
ments of a good mind and character. 





Twelve years from that time, I saw this same boy occupy- 


r 


ing a most responsibile place in his uncle’s store. 

A brighter, wiser, more active business man than he 
seldom takes his place at the head of any business firm. 

But where would he have been-were it not for the en- 
couragement from the wise uncle? In all probabilty still 
echoing the sentiments of his foolish and short sighted 
teachers and parents, who said, “you are a know-nothing, 
and stupid at that.” MINNESOTA. 


Maven Cuunk, Pa., Aug. 18, '77. 
Gentlemen : 
I should be pleased to receive a sample copy of 


your SCHOLAR’s COMPANION as t00u as itis published. I 
have received your ScHooL JOURNAL for the last two years, 
and no better educational journal finds its way on my table 
I predict a success for the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION if it is 
half as good as the Scnoon JouRNAL. We want a good 
sound paper for our schoo)-children. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoou JOURNAL. 


A few remarks on Problem 10, page 5, in your July No., 
may not be out of place. The cistern forms a geometrical 
figure ; as well as Ican glean from the data—either the 
frustum of a right-pyramid or the frustum of a wedge. The 
language ef geometry is so exact that any change from it 
grateson a geometrical ear. 


1. “A rectangular cistern’’ describes nothing . a rectangle 


is applied to surfaces only. 

2. “ Rectangular space” is defective asa geometrical 
term. 

With all respect, it looks like a problem put by an arith- 
metician. LINDLEY MURRAY. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou JOURNAL, 

Accept the enclosed lines asa token of regard trom a 
reader of your paper. The lines may halt a little, but my 
interest in your useful work does not. ° 

Alyssum flowers, are white and fine. 
Morning Glory, attempts to twine, 
Oxalis, blooms, of pinkish hue, 
Snow Drops, tipped with morning dew. 
Mignonette, wafts sweetest air ; 
Knot Grass, ties the bouquets fair, 
Elder, hangs with berries brown; 
Lillies, form a fitting crown. 

Lliac, screens a pretty bower ; 
Oleander, tries to tower. 

Gentian fringes, graceful fall ; 
Golden Rod smiles, upon them all. 

(We thank our fair correspondent for the above lines, 
Her interest in the JOURNAL is a constant source of encour- 
agement.—ED.) 





BOOK NOTICES. 


HigHer Lessons in Enouisu. A work on English 
Grammar and Composition, By Alonzo Reed, A. M., and 
Brainard Kellogg, A.M. Clark & Maynard, New York, 

We have steadily advocated in the columns of the Jour- 
NAL a total reform in the methods of teaching the English 
Language. The present mode in most of the schools is not 
only senseless, but positively harmful to the pupil. Teach- 
ers are well aware of this, but are unable to change the 
plan. The authority who examines a schools will ask the 
stereotyped questions, “ What isa noun; how many kinds 
are there?” andso through along list, as though it was 
any matter whatever to a young child that the names could 
be given to the parts of speech. There are fashions that 
will prevail in the school-room long atter their uselessness 
has been demonstrated ; it has been a fashion to set young 
boys and girls at the task of committing definitions and 
rules in grammar, and it has been supposed that it would 
be impossible to educate them without these tedious pro- 
cesses, Certain schools have been termed “Grammar 
Schools” because this barbarous process was begun and 
carried on within them. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor of teaching the 
correct use of language. In fact that has been neglected, 
in a manner remarkable to foreigners. We have bad the 
spectacle of youth who could parse English but could not 
speak it! Within a few years several volumes have been 
issued for the press that propose a different plan. The first 
volume hy these authors, ‘Graded Lessons in English” 
we reviewed with favor in these columns, because it wasa 
movement in a right direction. 

This second volume, proposes to continue the methods 
begun in that volume and if possible to complete it. What 
those methods are may be easily shown. There are three 
ways in which Grammar (meaning by this a knowledge en- 
lightened or technical of the English language) is taught, 
The prevailing method is the memorizing method. Here 
the poor pupil is set to learn names, definitions and rules, 
“fine print” as well as coarse, and if he can, by means of 
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inherited powers of memory, associate question and answer 
go as to give one when the other is put, he is a fortunate be- 
ing. The miseries endured by the grammar classes might 
be allowed after due commiseration if they were of any 
use, 

The second method was one invented, or at least perfect- 
ed by Prof. Greene, of Rhode Island ; it has been termed the 
“analytical method.” It hada great run for a time, but 
was no better than the old method. Sentences were duly 
named, separated into parts, and yetone who could analyse 
perfectly spoke very imperfectly. 

There is one method only to be pursued in al! studies 
namely, the natural method. Language is a thing we use 
constantly in speaking, and lessons should be given in it by 
the parents and teachers daily to secure beauty, force, clear- 
ness and accuracy of expression. In later years, written 
languages should be subjected to the same methods, and in 
doing this a knowledge of the general structure of sentences 
must first be given; afterwards a moderate knowledge of 
the relation of the words of phrase and sentence. 

The book before us proposes the later method, or what 
may be termed “new” method, hence itis, on that ac- 
count alone, a great a great advance on the “grammars” 
in ordinary use. But it has systematically set out in the 
“new departure.”’ It employs diagrams, teaches the correct 
use of capitals, punctuation, and position of words; and in 
all proceeds with by gradual steps. 


Facts AND FIGURES FOR MATHEMATICIANS. 
rence §. Benson, 149 Grand st., N. Y. 

This treatise shows that the ordinary methods used by 
geometers to determine the properties of the circle are in- 
correct. Teachers and all those who are interested in math- 
ematical matters may find in it something for reflection.— 
The world moves, as the saying is,and if Mr. Benson has 
made the discovery which he claims, this age may gain by 
the investigations which he has evidently bestowed. At any 
rate, teachers should look into the points which he presents, 
as come of them are indeed new and ingenious. The pamph- 
let is thirty cents only, and contains twelve diagrams, 


-F REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. By B. VonMarenholz Bu- 
low. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 


We hail with délight the appearance of this volume. The 
readers of the JOURNAL have seen our constant efforts to 
present the ideas of this remarkable man, and hence will 
welcome extracts from the volume to show its drift and 


purpose. 


By Law- 


. 
“MY FIRST MEETING WITH FROEBEL. 


In the year 1849, atthe end of May,I arrived at the 
Baths of Liebenstein, in Thuringia, and took up my abode 
in the same house as in the previous year. After the usual 
salutations, my landlady, in answer to my inquiry as to 
what was happening in the place, told me that a few weeks 
before, a man had settled down ona small farm near the 
springs, who danced and played with the village children, 
and therefore went by the name uf “the old fool.” Some 
days after I met on my wa!k this so-called ‘old fool.” A 
tall, spare: man, with long gray hair, was leading a troop 


of village children between the ages of three and eight, 
most of them “barefooted und but scantily clothed, who 
marched two by {wo upa hill, where, having marshalled 


them fora play, he practiced with them asong belonging 
to it. The loving patience and abandon with which he did 
this, the whole bearing of the man while the children play- 
ed various games under his direction, were so moving, that 
tears came into my companion’s eyes aa well asinto my 
own, and! said to her, “This man is called an ‘old fool’ 
by these people; perhaps he is one of those men who are 
ridiculed or stoned by contemporaries, and to whom future 
generations build monumeuts,” 

The play being ended, I approached the man with the 
words, “ You are occupied, I see, in the education of the 
people.” 

“Yes,” said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon me “that 
I am.” 

“Tt is what is most needed in our time,” was my response. 
“Unless the people become other than they are, all the 
beautiful ideals of which we are now dreaming as practic- 
able for the immediate future will not be realized.’”’ 

“ That is true,” he replied ; “ but the ‘other people’ will 
not come upless we educate them. Therefore we must be 
busy with the children.” 

“But where shall the right education come from? It 
often seems to me that what we call dducation is mostly 
folly and sin, which confines poor human nature in the 
straight-jacket of conventional prejudices and unnatural 
laws, and cjams so much into it that all originality is stifi- 
ed » 


‘Well, perhaps I have found something that may pre- 


with me and visit my inititution? We will then speak 
further, and understand each other better.” 

I was ready, and he led me across a meadow to a country- 
house which stood in the midst of a large yard, surrounded 
by outhouses. He had rented this place to educate young 
girls for kindergartners. In a large room, in the middle of 
which stood a large table, he introduced me to his scholars, 
wnd told me the different duties assigned tocachin the 
housekeeping. Among these scholars was Henrietta Brey- 
man, his niece, He then opened a large closet containing 
his play-materials, and gave some explanation of their edu- 
cational aim, which at the moment gave me very little light 
on his method. I retain the memory of only one sentence : 
“ Man is a creative being.” 

But the man and his whole manner made a deep impres- 
sion upon me. I knew that I had to do with a true MAN, 
with an original, unfalsified nature. When one of his pu- 
pils called him Mr. Froebel, I remembered having once 
heard of a man of the name who wished to educate children 
by play, and that it had seemed to mea very preverted 
view, forI had only thought of empty play, without any 
serious purpose. 

As Froebel accompanied me part of the way back to Lie- 
benstein, which was about half an hour's distance from his 
dwelling, we spoke of the disappointment of the high ex- 
pectations that had been called forth by the movements of 
1848, when neither of the parties was right or in a condi- 
tion to bring about the desired amelioration. 

“ Nothing comes without astruggle,” said Froebel ; “op- 


degrees. Strife creates nothing itself, it only clears the air. 
New seeds must be planted to germinate and grow, if we 
will have the tree of humanity blossom. We must, how- 
ever, take care net to cut away the roots out of which all 
growth comes, as the destructive element of to-day is liable 
todo. Wecannot tear the presunt from the past or from 
the future. Past, present, and future are the trinity of 
time. The future demands tbe renewing of life, which 
must begin in the present. In the children lies the seed- 
corn of the future!” 

The following anecdote gives an idea of his warm heart 
and his forgetfulness of self. 

‘* Froebel came home one day much heated by a walk in 
the neighborhood, and wished to change his clothes, When 
his wife opened the wardrobe she exclaimed with alarm, 
“The closet is almost empty! thieves have been here.” 
Froebel answered, laughing, “Iam the thief!” And he 
told her that the inhabitan‘s of a neighboring village which 
had been destroyed by fire had been there that morning 
and asked for assistance, and as he had no money, he had 
felt obliged to give them some of iis effects, This warm 
heart was often concealed under a barsh and rude exterior, 


working inwardly. 
this, and know by intuition the hearts that love them. 
When I went with Froebel through the village streets, the 


hardly learned to walk, clung to him, and accompanied him 
to some distance. With what !ove he embraced the little 
ones! It shone from hiseyes and attracted their hearts 
magnetically. It was the love of Lumanity, whose germ 
he beheld inthe children. His words, uttered on such an 
occasion, ‘I see in every child the possibility of a perfect 
man,” made an undying impression on me.” 

His ideas are not always clearly stated. The following, 
on page 72, is a better setting forth of his thoughts than we 
have found elsewhere for the same space. 

“The beautiful is the best means of education for child- 
hood, as it has been the best means for the education of the 
buman race. Look, here are my forms of beauty.” And he 
unrolled a long strip of paper on which was lithograpbhed 
a series of figures, quite simple and symmetrical, copies of 
the forms iaid by the children with delight, with Froebel’s 
eight cubes, ‘“ These forms, in spite of their regularity, are 
called forms of beaaty. The mathematical forms, which I 
designate forms of knowledge, give only the skeleton from 
which the beautiful form develops itself. Look at the fig- 
ures onthe old Egyptian buildings; they are always 
straight lines which show mathematical relations. Not un- 
til you get to the curve line, which came forth later in the 
development of art,do you have beauty of form. I take 
the same course in my educational method. Symme.ry of 
the parts which make up these simple figures gives the im- 
phession of beauty as harmony to childisheye. It must 
have the elements of the beautiful before it is in a condi- 
tion to comprehend it in its whole extent. Only what is 
simple gives light to the child at first. He can only oper- 
ate wich a smallnumber of materials when he is beginning 
to make forms, therefore I give only eight cubes for this 
object. But the material for making forms increases by 





vent this and make a free development possible. Will you,” 
continued the man whose name I did not yet know, “come 


degrees, progressing according to law, as nature prescribes. 





possing forces excite it, and they find their equilibrium by | 


children of the cottages came running to him from the door. | 
steps, as to their own father; even the smallest, who had | 





} 
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which is usually the case with those who work most deeply, | 


Children are the least disturbed by | they term exact science, refuse to submit to arithmetical 


| 





. The simple wild-rose existed before the double one was. 


formed by careful culture,  Childrenare too often over- 
whelmed with quantity and variety of material, that makes 
formation impossible to them. And where shall we take the 
tule, if not from nature? We mortals can only imitate 
wht the dear God has created, therefore we must make use 
of the same law according to which he creates. 

“ With this law I give children a guide for creating, and 
because it is the law according to which they, as creatures 
of God, have themselves been created, they can easily apply 
it. It is born with them, and it also guides the animal in- 
stinct in its activity. 

“ You see,” he went on, turning with shining eyes to the 
company, “ the time has now arrived when men are coming 
tothe consciousness of their own being and of the law 
which rules them, and according to which they are active, 
therefore the earliest childhood must be guided accosding 
to this law, and at first in the activity of play. Conscious- 
ness of the Jaw is only prepared for by action and the ap- 
plication of the law. Unconsciousness is raised to con- 
sciousness chiefly by action.” 


THE July number of the Wide-Awake contains the first 
part of a new story by Sophie May, Child Marion Abroad ; 
Behaving, or Papers on Children’s Etiquette ; Daughter 
and I, by Mrs. Helen Tracy Myers ; and several other inter- 
esting articles. The Wide-Awake Science Club has proved 
to be a most delightful thing for the boys, as has also the 
Tangled Knots, which is under the care of Kit Clinton.— 
Something about Sail-boats is a timely article that will de- 
light the sailor-boys. 


THE 34th thousand of Prof. Mathew’s remarkably suc— 
cessful book, ‘*‘ Gettiug on in the World,” is now ready, 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou JOURNAL. 


“ Blue-giass,” as a catholicon, being “ seen through,”’ jaat 
now —under that blue light of heaven which promises a_ 
panacea for all disorders, even “ blue-devils”—we legiti- 
mately fall back, for sensation, on that venerable problem, 
“ squaring the circle.” 

It the new Bensonian mathematics be made coherent, it 
may prove the “point d’appui” for a geometric-bridge 
stronger than “ pons asinorum,” which Prof. Benson so di- 
ametrically “ a-butts” against, that our peers, who sustain 
old Pons, are becoming “shaky.” I do not propose to “but” 
at any time-honored Euclidian demonstration, but I may 
venture a word or so, through the ScHooL, JoURNAL; be- 
cause, if light is to be sought anywhere, it ought to radiate 








| from such a constituency of torch-bearers as you are leading 


with your editorial fax lucens. 

Prof. Benson’s figure,*in your last number, is an ingeni- 
ous reduction of fractions to decimals, and by arithmetical 
inversion, accomplishes a result which geometry only aids 
by its inscribed lines. Captious disputants, jealous of what 


test ; and hence Prof. Benson and his opponents, like sap- 
pers and miners, dig parallel rifie—pits, to shoot from, with- 
out approaching one another. Yet, what is possible through 
arithmetical computation ought to be demonstrable by 
geometric mensuration : and the reason it is not lies in ge- 
ometry herself. When a scientific method, assuming to be 
exact, cenfesses to a solecism somewhere, that precludes 
the discovery of its own radix, through its own formulas, 
there must be “ a scraw loose” in that method. Geometers 
declare that the square of a circle cannot be found. Prof. 
Benson takes issue with geometers on this admitted sole- 
cism, and they pounce on him relentlessly without disprov- 
ing his claim that a science which blunders ought to be 
tested by a another science which does not blunder. Prof. 
Benson calls in mechanics to prove by practical mensura- 
tion the correctness of his assertion that a circle 344 diame- 
ter equals a square 12.12 perimeter. Geometers, with the 
fact demonstrated by quantic computation before their eyes, 
ignore their eyesight and assume some suppositious X, te 
deny a=. 

Now, if it be true that Anglo-Saxons like fair-play, why 
does not some American Archimedes bring the light of his 
burning glass into focus upon Prof. Benson's position, aud 
“ smoke him out.” Hereis aman who, as I am informed, 
sacrified a large inheritance in South-Carolinain order to 
visit Europe, print his theory there, and then return, to 
“ buttjagainst that geometric-locomotive which has come 
down tous on its parallels trom the age of Thales; no 
“‘strikers” interposing an obstruction till Prof. B. lifts his 
red-light, After a solution of his patrimony into “unknown 
quantities’ ot costly printed argument, to free geometry 
from self-stultifying positions, he certainly merits, from 
scientific resources, that courtesy which he shows himself. 
Ishall be pleased, Mr. Editor, to see some worthy lances 
lifted from our public-schools ; and when Horatii and Cu- 
riatii are overthrowing one another on “ pons asinorum,” 
and may, by your favor, interpose a right-lined spear be- 
tween them. 
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CROSS HUSBANDS AND SCOLDING 
WIVES, 


“Domestic infelicity,’ which newspaper 
reporters nowadays credit with playing such 
an important part in life’s drama, is often 
the result of lingering or chronic disease.— 
What husband or wife can be cheerful, smi- 
ling or pleasant when constantly suffering 
from the tortures of some dread disease ?— 
Perhaps the husband’s liver becomes torpid, 
and he experiences bitter, disagreeable taste 
or nausea, hes chilly sensations, alternating 
with great heat and dryness of the surface 
of his body, pain in his sides, shoulders or 
back, eyes and skin aretinged with yellow, 
feels dull, indisposed and dizzy. Through 
his suffering he becomes gloomy, despondent 
and exceedingly irritable in temper. Instead 
of resorting to so reliable a remedy as a few 
small doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets 
and following up their action with the use 
of Golden Medical Discovery, to work the 
biliary poison out of the system and purify 
the blood, if he play the part of a “ penny 
wise and pound foolish” man, he will at- 
tempt to economize by saving the small cost 
of these medicines. Continuing to suffer, 
his nervous system becomes impaired, anda 
he is tretful and peevish—a fit subject to be 
come embroiled in domestic infelicity. Or 
the good wife may, from her too laborious 
duties, or family cares, have become subject 
to such chronic affections as are peculiarly 
incident to her sex, and being reduced in 
blood and strength, suffering from backache, 
nervousness, headache, internal fever and 
enduring pains too numerous to mention, she 
may become peevish and fretful—anything 
but a genial helpmate. Ip this deplorable 
condition of ill health, should she act wisely 
and employ Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, it will in due time, by its cordial, tonic 
and nervine properties, restore her health 
and transform her from the peevish, scold- 
ing, irritable tempered invalid te a happy, 
cheerful wife. Laying aside levity and speak- 
ing seriously, husbands and wives you will 
findthe family medicines above mentioned 
reliable and potent remedies. For full par- 
ticulars of their properties and uses, see 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, which is given 
away by all druggists. 








EVERY TEACHER, 


No matter who he is or where ' 


he is, can make MONEY by 
addressing the Publishers of 
the New York School Journal. 
‘VERY CHEAP. 

1, 
A first class, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A 


companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


2. 
A new, beautiful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap, 
3. 
Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 
4. 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens, Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 





A New Paper for Scholars. 


On the rst of September we shall 
issue a handsome Paper, devoted wholly 
to the interests of the Scholars of our 
Schools. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to al] who advertise. Lo&visville Commercial. 
—The most complete and reliable work of the kind. 


A AY AYER Adtenne Times BUILDING 
vertisr 
N.W.AR SON Agenrs® PHILADELPHIA: 
Get our qeampnte batons on i paw ote isi 

r Dufiness is . unpsur. 
passed. Prices the lowest. Terms the best. 


€ to all who advertise. 


_ 





New York Mailing Agency. 
Machines. 13 Bpruce St. des, BRAT. ‘Manager 


a 





DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« ScHOOL Jounna, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pear] Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 


_AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G, Taylor. 
Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Atheneum . George N, Bigelow, 





Busines Coll oH A Oagpente St. a Bway 
ness Tr, 4th an e 
Kindergarten School. Eently Ourlotincsen. 360 State, 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 

Col Grammar School. 


L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H, Cochran. 


, Li 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford, | 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Canm.Gaigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8, Richard 


Ceurt 





| CPEpen HILL SEMINARY fer young 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P,” Jones, 


Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D. Patton. 
Hoboken, N J. 


Boardisg and Day School 
Bloomfield St. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald, 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Addrees Miss Emity NeEvson, 





» Gcktree ites NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten. 708 11th Street, Washing- 
ton, D,C, Summer class begins June 18th, 1877. Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct. 9th, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise Pol. 





Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O, Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John OC. Gallup, 

7) New York City. 's! 


Young Ladies School, Miss 8. BSpring. 121 E. 36. 
Kleinfeld’s Instituta, 8, H. Kleinfeld. 1608 3rd Av, 
Collegiate ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collesiate School Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benediet, 7 E 42d St, 


or] 


E: 
mn 
r 


¥ 

Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59h St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Wi 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. 44 East 43d St. 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. - 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West s3d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Collegiate School, “oa & Beach, 544 
¥ 


1214 Broadway. } 
Sollegiate School, J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, | 
Coll 8. 8. Pac 


Yonng Ladies’ School, 53d 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius , 101 West 45th St. | 
Young Ladies’ Schl. Dr. B. C. VanNorman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. D. Anderson. , 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, ' 
Classical and English School. C, A. Miles, 100 w. | 
43d, 
School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite | 
Reservoir Park. | 
Young Ladies’ School, Mile. Sophie Lenz, 167 Mad- | 


St ——e School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West | 

School for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 26 West | 
48th. | 

hed te Young Ladies. Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
W 

Schoo} for Voung Ladies. Madam ©, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 

—— Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West | 

| 

—— Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth | 
st \e 

Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mlle, Rostan. No, 1 East 


dist. 
Dark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 


ent * 

New Jersey. | 

Cen Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev, | 
G, H. itney 


Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. S. Chambers, 


Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. U. Bowen, 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Y Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White. 
Hill Ladies’ —— 4 - ©. C. Weteell, 
Coll Institute. George W. Cook, 


F ie Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. we D. A. Holbrook, se 
jan Ss Yours Ladion idles 8 Ma. Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 


Irving Institute. Armagnac & Rowe. 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ School. Mise Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 

Locust Hill Se . Miss Emily A, Rice, 

Military Institute. Maso), 

Philadephia, Pa. 

Chegaray Institute. hm y= 

Female » Mined Bonney & D ye. 

Weet Chestnut Institute. J, A. Bogardus. 
New York; 


Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 


Boarding School (B), Mrs H, OC, Morrell, Manahasset. 
Chappaqua Inet besk). 8, O, Collins, tA 
Young Ladies Instieate, Mortimer L, o 
Academy. Charles arora, 
Tonmete Gsove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F Dowd, Beratogs, 
Massachusetts, 
‘yreylock Institute, B, F, Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
#elect School, Misses Rose Hansen. 
“Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray. 





| made steady progress in utility and public 





Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military y- q Hystt., = 
Hollidaysburg . Rev. Joseph Wi 
Wilson College. . Rev. W. T. Wylie, 
Ghester Valley Academy . D. 


lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transiated 
Madame, Zine Morgenstern’s * of Childhood,”’ 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Miss 
Susie Pollock graduated in the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accoidance with 
Frosbel's Kindergarten System in Mass, and Washing- 
ten, For terms and culars apply to the Principals, 

LOUISE PO K or MIS3 SUSIE POLLOCK, 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
school for business , and is under 

the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for years was ass0- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name, The College was founded in 1858, and has 
favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unswu ; the rooms spacious and ele- 


gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. | 
| The rates of tuition have a reduced, and 
time. tion per term of | 


ils can enter at an 


Ive weeks, $55.00, or send for con- 


, taining full particulars. 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor, | 
Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- | 


Cana) St, 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties,—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing ms $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book 1) and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 





EA-SIDE C_ 88S IN ELOCUTION, at Sea Cliff. 
Long Island: Term commenc’ July 17 and 
ending Aug. 8, 
Mrs. Anna Randal! Diehl, teachers. Alimited number 
of boarding pupils will be received. Private instruc- 
tion in vocal culture, dramatic action and reading will 
be given from July 1, to Sept. For further particulars 
address Mrs. Anna Randail Diehl, 35 Union Square, 
New York, or Locust Cottage, Sea Cliff, u, I. 


ELOCUTIN, ORATORY and VOCE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, Author of 
er,” ** Comstock’s Elocuti 





” « Lawrence Speak- 





8 ’ 
er,” ke., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, | 


Courts of Law, and as T rs. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eitaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, * “ An 


Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church | 


and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 





AMERICALI 
Kindergarten Normal School 


At 44 East 43d St., near Madison Ave., N. Y, will re- 
open Tuesday, Oct, 2, 1877. Miss E, M, Coe, Princi- 
pal. The American Kindergarten will begin its 18th 
year Sept. 25. Miss Coe can be seen at her rooms after 
Sept. 10. Letters addressed as above will receive prompt 
attention. American Kindergarten Material, Books 
without Words—Introxductory Series. 24 vols. Alpha- 
bet of color, 9 balls, Alphabet of form, 5 boxes, Books 
without Words—combining the Alphabets of Color and | 
Form—This material to be made up by the children is 
contained in five boxes. Classification of the Animal, | 
Vegetable and Minera] Kingdonis—adapted to chlidren. 
New Method of Teaching Color and Form, the most | 
perfect and simple ever used. Guide tothe Use of the | 
American Kindergarten Material. The above is only a 
part of the material, for full list see illustrated cata- 
logue. This material is new and original, based upon 
the Froebel ideas, and adapted to American wants, (Co- 

yright secured.) At the International Exhibition at 
oe 1876, Miss Coe received the highest award 
for Kin 





NEW ENCLAND 


Normal Institute. 


, Will be held at East Greenwich, R. I., from July 25 
to Aug. 22, 1877. Sixty eminent lecturers and profes- 
sors, Course includes all b hes of 

Literary and Musical Instruction. 
No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficien sy 
can afford to lose the opportunities here afforded.— 
Senside location, unsurpassed for healthfulness 





and beauty of scenery. Terms and board moderate.— | 
Bend for Circular to 
E. Tow » Director, 
usic Hall, Boston 





MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoolr; sells and rents 
school Twelve years’ successful ce 
in the management of the “American School wo 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tien. Circulars sent on application. 


MI8S M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


T. H. W. Schiesier, 272 | 


Prof, T. F, Leonard, of Boston, and | 


ergarten work and material, 


‘Dansville Seminary, 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches to the stud 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- 
| sities, 
| Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 
| years’ study. 
| Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 

under artists of superior merit. 
French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man, 
| Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ica] and practical, under an experienced business man, 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY, 

Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs. 
cocious children and children predisposed to disease 
taken and cared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 

gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet 
| and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all. Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

For catalogues, and other information, address 
8. H. GOODYEAR, A, M., 
Principal Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, 
Jansville N. Y. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER HOME FOR TEACHERS, 
PARK HOUSE, 


PARK RIDCE, N. J. 


The Park House, situated at Park Ridge. N. J. snow 
open for summer boarders, The lodging rooms are 
| large and airy, The drawing rooms are comm 
and pleasant, On the second floor ie a fine, well-light- 
ed room for promenade. This with broad piazzas 
extending the entire length of the house will afford 
ample opportunity for exercise in rainy weather, Park 
Ridge is one hour from New York by way of the N, Y. 
& N. J. R, R., leaving at foot of Chambers and 23d Sts, 








Branch Cottage, Delaware Water Gap, Penn., is 

now open for guests. Mountain air and no mosquitoes, 

| Terms reduced to suit the times, Send for cireular, 
| ELIAS COMPTON, 





Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


‘Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Wood Type, Rules and Borders, 


**EAGLE,” “CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
| Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and itu)>s Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFi Ts, 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVEKS' BOXWOOD, ete. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000, 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, ~- Presitlent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - 











Secretary 





Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
| Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


WIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 








NG.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establiah- 
cao Barsert, Neruews & Oo., Office,5 &7 
| John Street. Beanch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton 8 Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 

| Philadelphia ; 110 W. ‘timore Street, Baltimore. 


a week In your own town, Terms and $6 outfit 
free, H. HALLETT & CO,, Portiand, Me. 


’ wanted. Outfitand 
$1 2 fern free TRUE & CO. Augusta, Maine, 
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itation wed CORAL 

endant Drops, seat 

P to any Reader 

of this Paper for 25 cents 

: for 60 cents. 

3 , Io ore OMaOn, 
; J ta Place Mow York 
Boys and CIRLS 







ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; $3, 

; BS, lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS wy ow 
425 


outfit for $7 

ious 24.2994 in: $13, Kee, Ser 

GOLDIN CO., Fort-Hill 8q., Boston, 

[YP Do our Qwn Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 

procuring GOLDING ’S OFFICIAL PRESS and 

for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 

. Bvery Business Man should have one. 





Outfits from $l up 


Send two 3c. stampa for new IUustrated Catalogue. 
GOLDING @& CO.,Manuf'rs, Fort- Hill 8q., Boston. 





TEACHERS? 


During vacation would you BENEFIT YOURSELVES 
and OTHERS? If so send for circulars of the 


Blanchard 
Concentrated 
Liquid Foods 
For the Cure of NERVOUS DEBILITY, MEN- 
TAL PROSTRATION, and Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs. Circulars free, 

DR, BLANCHAKD’S ESSAY on “ PHYSICAL CUL.- 
TURE, together with his articles that have appeared 
in the ‘ Herald of Health’ on “** PROPER FOOD THE 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENT OF TRUE CULTURE,” 
“MENTAL DYSPIPSIA, Its caAUsE AND REMEDY,”’ 
“ THE RELATIONS OF FATIGUE AND SLEEP TO 
FOCD,” “‘ CHRONIC DISEASE, ITs CAUSE AND REM- 
gpr,” ‘REPARATION AND EXCRETION,’ ‘ THE 
RELATIONS OF INTEMPERANCE TO FOOD,’ all 


in one binding,) sent post paid on receipt of 25 cents 
in postage stamps or currency. Address the 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 Union Square, N. Y. 


We will daring 
sethese Har mes 
A GREAT OFFER !! ee. Tara’ 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers ltoclnding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not useda year. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,elc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 
TESTIMONIAIA, 

The New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

( The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 

We are erabled to speak of chese instruments 





with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N, Y. | 


Evangel'st. 
We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 


from personal knowledge, as being of the very best | 


quality.—Christian Intelligencer, 





> 
PIANOS :ORCANS. 
LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligutr & Brapsury,) 
Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 


Broadway and Sth Avenue, 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 








increase your salary by devoting a very small purtion | 
of your leisure time to my interest. I do not expect 


Nee to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and | gne Spec 
rgans unless you see fit to ; but the service I require | College size, 3x6 in. 
’ “> 


of you is bo:h pleasant and profitable, Full particu- 


larefree. Address, a 
Washington, New aee F. BEATTY, 


FOR SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies and gentlemen. Located in Central New 
York ; completly furniehed, and sing ample sc- 
commodation for Two Huadred ers. Extensive 
grounds, Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil- 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 
hundred volumes, 

The above entire property will be sold cheap, only 
&® small payment down and long time given for the 
rs of the —- money, and really presents 

any proper and capable person an opportunity 
seldom offered. 


Hor perioue™ SEEK. BURLL, Utes, X. ¥ 





Also Sole Agents for | 


To Teachers. « 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for thé 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 





This “ Course” differs in many res 
| pects from the one now in force, and 
'will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
‘school, properly; it should be ex- 

plained at every institute in the land ; it 
‘will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScHcoL 

JOURNAL, 17 Warren street. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
| purpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
Histery an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
their duplicates or collections. 











jpecimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 


Ulustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 
I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1876, and the only award and 


medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 


trails.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 


struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- | 


companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the ies and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number, The jes number indicates the plare of 
any mineral in ‘the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composition, streak or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystalization, 

The large increase of my business has compelled me 
to rent the store No, 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History, 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19,000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
| For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collectious of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Cry stalliae System ; and 
all the principai Ores and every known Element, The 


| collections are labelled with a printed label that can | 


| -_ be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 

| and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 

| sition of the M 

| my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 





5 50 | 100 4a 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS in boxlin boxlin box|220}200|300 














| Crystals and fragments| ¢ 50 | $1 00] $1 59| $1| $2 
Student's size, larger..| 150 | 300) 600] 5 


EB, == foccccclecccccfoccces 25) 50/100 























Shelf Specimens. escccclecsecctocse s+ SOUSOHSOO 
8. Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad 
vertisement, 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy- 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphva 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y, 








samples worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 cts." 
Illustrated Catalogue free. J, H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
BOSTON, Established 1830. 





$10, 10 $25 taretoe: crayons, Picture ant ome 
N. 


ineral, All collections accompanie? by | 


$3 | 
10) 25 
50 


School Teachers: <2: ii; | smsew's wee eins aol oe 














| A Handsome Income. 
TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS PAPER, 


A BOOK OF 


| VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


| HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY, DOMESTIC, and MEDICINAL 


GIVEN AWAY! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Wealth is said t6 be power. Few doubt it. That which can be 
| made the agency for getting wealth isthe great desideratum for 
| | which the world is daily looking. Helmbold made a fortune and 
| | Squandered it in teu years. A thousand of these chances are left, 
_anl you will find nearly that number offered in a most remarkable |} 
| book, for which the sum of 25 cents is charged tu help pay for this 
| advertisement. 
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® On receipt of this Coupon, together with 25 Cents 
Prem ium Co u po n. to help pay for this th ey we will send 
FREE our book of 


| VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


We have only 5000 saMPpLE corres, and when they are disposed of } 
Cents cach for our next issue. So send the 25 e-nts and geta Val uabteleek.” | 


(Signed) FARRELL & Co, 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


(i ; . a ame } 


—- ND 


USE =r SUSE 
DEUSDAV ips, 


u 
The SEALS TA ace dc 
Best Known. Estas tisnen.1824 


Cut out this Coupon and send to Farrell & Co. tor redemption. \} 
| 
! 
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PARK INSTITUTE, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


‘THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 

man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmenshig 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charg¢ 
for any study. Boys prepared tor any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic and 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patror 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers, TEnMs—$90, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to clase. 





2” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


‘The New York School Journal, 


| . $2.50 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. 8@° Write name and address piainly. gag 








Name in full, here,__.____»_-->>>SS 





| 
| Post Office, ‘“‘ 








County, * State, 


sa Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 WARREN ST.,N.Y. . 
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Mr. A. E. Outerbridge, Jun., of the Phila- 
delphia Assay Office, has recently given a 
notable example ot the divisibility of gold by 
exhibiting before the Franklin Institute some 
thin films of gold obtained by electric depos- 
ition upon copper, and afterwards detatched. 
These pieces of gold-leaf were transparent, 
and gavea green color to transmitted light. 
Mr. Outerbridge has thus produced films of 
gold so thin that one grain of the metal 
would cover nearly four square feet. Thisis 
10,000 times thinner than ordinary writing- 
paper ; and 2,798,000 of such films together 
would only make one inch. 


i a es 


STEVENS MINE,.on McClellan mountain 
in Colorado, is about 12,500 feet above the 
level of thesea. At a dislance of ninety feet 
from the surface, the crevice matter in which 
the silver is found is frozen solid, summer 
and winter. Other mines in the neighbor- 
hood have the same peculiarity, which is 
supposed to be a relic of the glacial era. The 
veins have to be thawed by fire in order to 
by worked. 








H. T. HELMBOLD'S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCH U. 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
abels and wrappers. The Gen- 

ne, from my original recipe, is 

rinted in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 


ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


” DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Cepies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, yreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc. 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, 1) 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, ¥ 
628 Chestnut 8t., Phil., Pa. 





$5 i) S20 ro “Seaton a Co., Pordend, Maine’ 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s 3 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Poed’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak 
things.” 
POND’S EXTRACT -— The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
fiammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
euateet actos fullness onl p ressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptl 
ameliorates and permanently Reais a 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. ; 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 

Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 

mend it in their practice. We have letters of 

con dation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of ems a +" by Ay: in their —_ 
practice. In ition to foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

uinsy, Sore Throat, In Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 





of excellent 





tarrh (for which it is a ific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, 


Musquitoes, etc., Cha da 

Hands, Face, and indeed all aay 
ekin diseases. ‘ 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 


Complexion. 

T° FARMERS_ Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
_ Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
&cratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 

will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine icle has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 


manrer of 


knew how to prepare it rly. Refuse all 
other rations of Witch azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 


boost s of this —- and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 

in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 9 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER’S DENTIST 





WwW. J. Siewert, 





No. 336 West 30th St. 


| Offers his services to the teachers and other 
of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith. 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled with 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size. 

Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





INVALID CHAIRS, 
Chi : 


ildren’s Carriages, 
<i eae tae 
Ss. 
Carts ican Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address. 
vr. LTY WORKS CO” 
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GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Steritina Remepy For DIsEAsEs AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Deopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness, 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 

eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used in the sick room 

is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 

contact with the person, prevented by it. 
The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


** HILI’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 1.¥. 











HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 


BUCKEYE en g FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

8 Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Hanginys, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pire 

. Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
lilustrated Catalogue seat Free. 
Vasouzer & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S . 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


| A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Ste wne Puans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS QPITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piste 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 


| ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol, oblong 8vq 


| of forty 8 x 12 plates. 
Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


Caliph OF ENED. 0. 0000 0000 ccccccecen 0: cvcccese $3.00 
++ 
CONTENTS. 
= VILLAS. 
1 Pate 1. Basement, letand 2d story plans o 


Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PiaTE 2. Perspective view. 
Pate 3. Perspective view, Frame Villag} 

House, Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 

la, Scale indicated on plate. 

Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi 
cated on plate. 

PuiaTeE 6. Perspective view. 

PiaTe 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Bric} 

Villa. Scale indicated on ite. 

Puate 8. Perspective view, 
PLaTe 9%. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 

Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puate 10. Front elevation. 

PLATE 11. Ist and 24 story plans of a Frame ville 
PiatTe 12. Perspective view. 

Pate 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Plate 14. Front elevation. > 
Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Jans 

Gimilar to Design 7. 

Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 

Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 
Plate 18. 1st and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 

Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Pilate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10. 

12 Plate 21. Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 

la. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 22. Perspective view. 
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Design 


xe COTTAGES. . 








Plate 23. 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 13. 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 27. Front elevation 
Plate 28. Perspective view. 
29. Istand 2d story plansof s Frame 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 30. Perspective view. 
© SI. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
. Scale indieated on plate. 
32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cote 
a Scale indicated on plate, 
ate 34. Perspective view. 
Plate 35. Ist and 2d tony ane of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Piate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 


simfar to Design 7. 

ae 38. ve view of Cottage. Plans 
sim: to Demgn 7. 
Plate 39, ist and 2d story plans of a Brickend 
Frame Cot . Beale indicated on plate 
Plate 40. Perspective view. 


Address 
® New Yorx Scuoor JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren &t., HN. ¥, 


let and 2d story plans of a Frame 
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NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0., 


F O R No. 17 Warren St. 
; This procees i applicable to nearly all kinds of illus 
eS, Lettering of all kinds is pro- 


Sg fae = 
or wood enera' in e chea 
RELIABLE known. The pla ood can be wool om the on 


ainary printing pre, aa and will usually print 100,000 


CLOTHING The American Pliaiter 
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SEE eh 
Se PPLETON 4? ‘X 
TRAPHAGEN & CO | ms 
" ta [ment ae + 549 & SI BROWWAY + DEUS YORK: 
Nos. 398, 400 & 402 BOWERY. ” —— — ———— —— = SSS bs 
none ® BOR and FAN Platting, it the mathet. every Indy 
Flannel Suits from. - --$10 to $16 | needs one. Corts only $2. Seut by mail, postage paid. JOSEPH CILLOTT’S - 
Business Suits from.-. 8 to 20) scewrs wanteD. 6s Cortlandt} Street, N. ¥. Ss T E E L P E N Ss . 
Boy’s Suits from..----- 3to 15 The well-known numbers, 303—404— 






THE ATLAS . 170—35 | —332, and his other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 


Health-Lift, rol John Stree, New York 


Henry Hog,Sole Agent. 


| 
The Best in the Market 
FOR the MON EY. | 28 x 24 x 20 Sataihemnenaies 


| Eastlake Style. —_ 


| INTENpine ig a a of any Machine are request- 
| ed to investigate claims of this miost PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT oA deciding. The cheapest 
| is mot the best, but the converse of this propositon se ons 
| is true— ESTERBROO 


COLD BLAST FLOUR 7 |, Ts Best is tho Cheapest! |B Ae 8 = = Faucon ia 
0 —_ 


| What are the claims of the Aruas? Any andall ef- 








ws ud et ee bt ob bh et ot 





forts to overcome & strain,—no [matter whether 

or lever. ,—gives for its results byper- 
nutrition of superficial muscles at the expense of the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal dev ent, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease. Ni Health Lifts ex the At- 


xi cluive te be clastic? thelr makers que endorse the Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! Oneyilling will write from 
claims of elasticity asa factor, The Aruas is Elastio« 










The True Concentrated 





NERVE AND BRAIN ity itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and i BAVRITES 10 HOURS ~~. THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 350% 400 ;aOReamneg 
FOOD compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giv: Hours, 
. Y PEP | A & variable ce from minimum to maximum, an THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
Renders D § S decreasing in the ae ratio. This gives equal devel- | rye Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and 4 al 


opment a. by strengthenin i” nerve centres and 


Constipation CURED muscles, . State Agents wan Address CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 
Impenlle, Sy srzoNo Foon, |W. A. ENIGHT.D., Worcester, Mase, | tee eo, Send Stamp for Giealar, "New York 








And not by ‘*Dieting.’ 


& tet A Fine Stereopticon 


Address wae” Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers. 


WILLIAM H,. FARRELL. 


( 
14 Fourth Ave., cor. 3 Care Nxw Youx Sctioor. Jouayat, Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
| 
| 
} 











it Warren Street, Xew York | ena'one dozen by mail on te receipt of 76} AMETIcan L. P.Co., 406 Bway, N.Y 


cts,and guarantee 


The Top Pack ve Ay ty t - their safe deliv- 
j Pp: wehing oat. ANB a8. ery. 
18 Shee RE OS DA Bae 





A CARD. 


Having bought Mr. D. HoLproox’s Stock in Real 
» Fools, &o., &c., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill promptly ail orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 


Pencil, Fenholder, Golden Pen, Set of Ele: 





gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Genes 
Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid with 


Lake 

‘old, Amet v4. Stone Scarf Pin, Goid-plated Wedding Ring, 

en Fancy Sat Find Dope, Gr fate Calin Hoku. Goa FOOTE & RICHARDSON 

Ladies ee Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Gents 4 
187 Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold nlatet Stns. 

Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. The entive Lat eontpeet vor 60 

cents, EXTRAORDINARY ‘(NDUCE 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY "= isis TOP | FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 











VALUABLE RECIPES. Smithography | 
HOUSEHO xo | 
Price 25 Sam DOMESTIC mn ayy ABLY ed 245 Broadway, New York. 


sensation, or met with the | 
sp roval of th ress and 
eautiful and Fascinating 
Art. Itisso simple that 
children only syearsoid! MNTewest Goods at Lowest Price. 
— oo Maps E 
ngravings, Photographs, 
Ietlere «tn md Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 
grams, ’ Embroidery, Pat- 
@ terns, &c. may be "aocu- 
rately enlarged to any 


size. Complete outfit for | 
SHADING, PAINTING, 
and CRAYONING, toge” | 
ther with the instrument, 


by mail, only $1.25. Many 


Che evdesed cults 0 fox | | English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 


"This book contains an INVALU ai col a 
oan of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY 

—— copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents. Address 

FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


ALBANY BOAT-—-PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
trains for Saratogr, "Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 

Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- | 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of } 
the 'Bt. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50. Meals on the European | 

. Messina’s a a ~~ accompany 
each steamer. Through tiokets can be had at the office | 
‘ on the pier, No, 7 Park pl., 785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; months ago are coining 
Court st, and $33 Washington st., Brooklyn +79" 4ti | money fost by teochin Rugs, Cramb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 


sca tipracyalloicsie eee PRigh Rested | eur ihe Conteh Sa es inuet aee LZ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, I 




















til f depart E. MAYO, Ge Pas, | sta: Smithograph M’f’g Co. 
—— ” |" Circulars and Tall particulars en. Carpets carefully packed and sent oS any part of the 
eC PEPE United States free of charge 
| Address L. LUM SMITH, Proprietor, ° 
EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE. 136 N. 8th St., Philad ii hia, Pa, ; 
SS Sa ee ee | iiadelphia, P.! ga Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 








ere, 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS H E AV E sort Lg gy BH 


The very best, 6 or $7, delivered free everywhere. AM |) soil help is the oot ar enaine nie the - 
elegant set ot Gold plate collar and sleeve buttons | « . well ted ate wae <aieiiensaiionm,: a 
gtven with each haif dozen Krep’s ehirts, Samples ; ¥st numan experience, Remember, industry ts the foundation and 
aud full directions maiied free to any addrees, Henna 4 of Septee_Seea mice fee wepase aoe of Type, 
, , lew ¥. 
Merchants supplied at a AL a “. —< CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 


MANUFAOTRUING "CO, 160 Mercer ateet, New GES fp S7Z 4wsch we hgeni Samples eRER. J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal, 


Yo Y¥, Augaste, Maine. ; 














